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fotes. 
WHAT IS A COSHERER ? 


Public attention was excited to some extent by | 


the singularity of the presentment case, which in 


March last was brought before Mr. Baron Hughes, | 


at the Kilkenny Assizes, when Patrick Doyle was 
impeached, under the statutes of Queen Anne and 
Geo. IIL, inter alia, for “ coshering” from house 


to house; and the jury found that “he was an | 


Irish gentleman, and would not work,” and he 
was sentenced to find two securities in 10/. each 
for his good behaviour for seven years, or to be 
imprisoned during that period. 

The objects of this contribution are to correct 
what appear to me to be errors of the several 
scribes, who have attempted to define what a 
“cosherer” was, and whence the word is derived. 

The Times, in an editorial article, March 11 
last, says, “the derivation of the term ‘cosherer’ 
is more than doubtful ;” and conjectures that “ he 
is one who pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and 
will not work.” And again adds :— 

“ A cosherer is described by some etymologists as a man 
who goes about from house to house claiming food and 
lodging, sometimes as a feudal superior, sometimes as a 
kinsman ; cousining himself upon the inmates, and cozen- 
ing them out of their substance.” 

On the 13th of the same month a correspondent, 
“ Priscilla,” writes, “cosherer is obviously de- 
rived from the French word coucher (to lie down, 
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to sleep),” and thinks there is no doubt about the 
derivation. 

In the columns of the Daily Telegraph of the 24th 
March, an oriental etymological origin is sought 
for the word; and on the 27th following, “ Philo- 
logist,” in an erudite and interesting contribution 
to it, exhibiting an acquaintance both with the 
oriental languages and the Irish or Keltic, says 
very truly :— 

“ Their correspondence of form proves their unity of 
origin. But for the etymological meaning of ‘ cosher,’ or 
‘cosherer,’ an oriental origin need not be sought. Its im- 
port in Hiberno-Celtic excludes the possibility of doubt. 
Cosher is another name for the class called in Hiberno- 
Celtie ‘ Tories,’ or * plunderers,’ ‘ searchers,’ ‘ seekers,’ &c. 
But the same parties were also called ‘ cosherers,’ which 
literally means footmen—etymology : coss, a foot; and 
ear, 2 man. 

One of our own respected correspondents, 
H. C. C., acutely, though equally at fault with 
the others, suggests cios, rent. 

Learning and ingenious philological conjecture 
have been thus expended on the roots and meaning 
of the word “cosherer;” and now I respectfully, 
though confidently, submit my conviction that all 
these conjectures and disquisitions are at variance 
with the derivation, accurate definition, and the 
historical and legal significance of the word. 

In a Treatise of Ireland, by John Dymmok, 


| supposed to be in attendance upon Essex when he 


was Lord-Lieutenant* of Ireland, written about 
1600, published by the Irish Archeological So- 
ciety, we are told that — 

“ Trish taxes or services are of two sortes, either made 
unto the queene by the gentlemen towards their defence 
and mayntenance of her forces in the countrye, as Rysin- 
gout, Bonaght, and Soren, or els by the Lord upon his 
tennant, as Coynye, Livery, Cashery,” &c. 


The writer proceeds then to explain the mean- 
ing of these terms, and the word “ cashery” 
(coshery), he thus defines : — 

“Cashery is certeine feastes which the Lord useth to 
take of his tennants after Easter, Chrismas, Whitsontyde, 
Michaelmas, and all other tymes at his pleasure; he 
goeth to their howses with all his trayne and idlemen of 
his cuntrye, &e., and holdeth on this course till he have 
visited all his tenants one after another.” —Pp. 8, 9. 


Sir James Ware’s Antiquitates Hibernic@ con- 
firms the statement of Dymmok : — 

“ Coshery exactio erat Dynaste Hibernici, quando ab 
incolis sub ejus potestate, et clientela, victum et hospitium 
capiebat pro seipso suaque clientela.”—Sec. 12. 


“ Coshering” was a custom not peculiarly Irish ; 
it was an ordinary custom, though not so named, 
also of feudal rule. 


“The Lords,” says Sir Henry Spelman, “ might take 
not only of their tenants, but of all the country there- 
about, victuals and all other necessaries for furnishing 
their castles, &c. And by signo) ial authority as to lye and 
feast themselves and followers (called ‘ coshering’) at 
their tenants’ houses; and when any matter of extra 
ordinary charge fell upon them, then to extort the same 
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amongst the tenants, which the Irish about forty years 
since (circiter 1550) of my own knowledge, still continued, 
calling it cuttings, according to our word tallagium. But 
amongst us it was taken away by the Magna Charta of 
King John.”—Spelman, Of Parliament, London, 1723. 


Abolished as the custom had been by Magna 
Charta, it was not taken away, as Spelman as- | 
serts ; for we find that during the “ visitations ” 
or “ progresses ” of Queen Elizabeth, she obtruded 
her royal presence, “ eating the landlord out of 
house and home.” 

In that patriarchal phasis of society which Ire- 
land shared with other nations, where all mem- 
bers of a sept were “ of the one blood,” and had the 
same social status, those primitive and inartificial 
customs, which prevailed, worked well and har- | 
moniously, and were seldom or never impeded or | 
disturbed by those irregularities, which the Anglo- 
Norman officials so conveniently for themselves 
detected, and so indignantly denounced in later 
years. On the contrary, we have it upon the best | 
authorities, that the colonists adopted them, and 
exposed themselves to the odium subsequently 
involving them. Sir John Davies says : — 

“ But when the English had learned it (coshering), they 
used it with more insolence, and made it more intolerable, 
for this oppression was not temporary or limited either to | 
place or time, &c., and this crying sin did drawe downe 

eater plagues uppon Ireland than the oppression of the | 
sraelites did drawe uppon the land of Egypt. For the | 
plagues of Egypt, though they were grievous, were but | 
of short duration ; but the plagues of Ireland lasted four 
hundred years together, that is, from the invasion of the 
English.”—Discoverie of the True Causes why Ireland was 
never entirely subdued, §c. London, 1612, p. 174. 


The author of the Fuerye Queene, the poet 
Spenser, in his View of the State of Ireland, 1596, | 
a few years before Dymmok wrote, describing 
“coshery” and “ kindred” customs, gives the 
following apologetic explanation, and singularly, 
though I am convinced inaccurately, attributes its 
introduction into Ireland to the English colonists : 


“ The which is a common use amongst the landlords of | 
the Irish, to have a common spending amongst their | 
tennants at will, they use to take of what victuals they | 
will, for of victuals they were wont to make small reckon- 
ing ; neither in this was the tennant wronged, for it was an 
ordinary and knowne custome, and 11s LorD USE TO so 
COVENANT WITH HIM, which if at any time the tennant | 
disliked, he might freely depart at his pleasure, &c., the 
which (I thinke) were customs at first brought in by the 
English upon the Irish.” 

By the Irish custom of Tanistry, the chieftain of | 
every country and the head of every clan had only 
a life interest in their “chieferies.” Sir John Davies, 
pony dep ez for Ireland in the reign of | 
James I., states that their cuttings and “coshe- | 
ries,” &c. constituted their revenues. When the | 
chieftain died, their sons and next of kin did not | 
succeed to him. The “ Tanist” succeeded, and | 
had been elected during the lifetime of his pre- 


| 


| decessor. 


| retainers of the chieftains of the “ Irish enemies,’ 
| and of the “English rebel Lords,” became at an 


Personal qualifications and consan- 
—_; were the only requisite recommendations, 
ivery hale male of the sept was eligible. On the 
death of a clan’s man, his portion was not divided 
amongst his sons, but the chief made a partition 
of all the lands belonging to his sept, and gave 
every one his shestenting te hie “antiquity ;” and 
however small their allotments, or indigent their 
circumstances, “ yet did the military men scorn 
to descend to husbandry or merchandise.” They 
were the ruling class. With the sword they won 
the “Green Isle;” with the sword they were 
always ready to stand up for their inheritance ; 


| their claims for support on their territory, “ never 


receiving other pay,” was equal if not superior 
to those of the cultivators of the soil and other 
producers of wealth. Toa free maintenance the 
warrior and the chief had at least as strong a here- 
ditary claim as had or has a feudal lord to his in- 
heritance. 

In the ceaseless strifes with alternating advan- 
tages, between the English settlers and the natives, 
for centuries, the men who bore arms were the 
most troublesome, most dreaded, most detested, 
most abused by their adversaries ; thus the harsh- 


| est measures, the most virulent abuse, the most 


opprobrious epithets were applied to the Kearns, 
Galloglasses, and Dalteens, and found a resting- 
place even in the statutes. 

The total destruction of the “Men of Warres,” the 


early period the chief aim of the English Govern- 
ment; and to ensure this politic resolve, recourse 
was had, not only to arms, but to legislation, and 
many Acts of Parliament were made in conse- 


quence, 
William Burke, Earl, of Ulster, and Lord of 


| Connaught, was slain in Ulster by his English 


attendants. He left an only daughter to inherit 
his vast possessions. She was afterwards married 
to Sleek, Duke of Clarence, second son of Ed- 
ward IIIL., but that prince never came into posses- 
sion, for the next male heirs of the deceased earl 
seized upon his ‘extensive territories, according to 
the Brehon laws, and afterwards retained them in 
despite of the English government. Duke Lionel 
came twice to Ireland, in the capacity of Lord 
Lieutenant, to gain possession, but in vain. By 
this prince was summoned at Kilkenny, A.D. 1367, 
the most famous parliament that till then had 
been held in Ireland, in which the statute of 
Kilkenny was passed. By its provisions, the most 
stringent measures were applied for the extinc- 
tion of Coyne and Livery, &c., Idlemen, &c., and 
the reformation of the colonists, who had adopted 
the laws, language, and manners of the “ Irish 
enemies,” and had conciliated the natives by in- 
termarriages and other alliances. “If any did 
submit himself to the Brehon law, he should be 
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adjudged a traitor.” 
this enactment : — 
“ The fact is, that it was no more than a peevish and 


revengeful expression of the resentment Duke Lionel felt | 


from the opposition he had met with, and the loss of those 
lands he had come over to claim.”—Strictures on the 
State of Ireland, 4to, p. 31. 


In the Irish State Papers, vol. xv. there is an 
interesting document bearing date December 2, 
1565, No. 55, p. 281, &c., thus described : — 

“From a book to be exhibited unto the Rt. Hon. the 
L¢ Lieut. (Sir Henry Sydney) agayst Coyn and Livery 
we thearle of Kildare taketh by exforce of thenhabit- 
ants of the Countie Kildare w other the sayd earles 
enormities and abuses.” 

Amongst several items it contains the follow- 
ing: — 


“ And it was enacted in the time of King Ric. the | 


Second, at his personall being here in this realme of Ire- 


land, that Coyn and Livery should be abolished the Eng- | 


lishe pale as Methe (Meath), the countie of Dublin, the 
countie of Kjldare, and the countie of Catherlaghe, we" 
acte was newly contirmed by Kynge Edward IIII", as 
doth appear by record, &c. 

“ Item, in the rayne of Kinge Henry VII", there paste 
an acte within this realme of Ireland w* is called thacte 
of Marches and Maghery, that such as take coyn in the 
Maghery or Englishe pale should be estemed felons. 

“ Item, Sir Anthony Fitz Harbard Knighte, and other 
commissioners, sent hither by the late prince of famous 
memory, Kinge Henry VIlit, took order that thactes 
aforesayd should stand in pour. 

“ Item, in the tyme of Sir William Sheryngton, beinge 
deputie of this realme, ther paste an acte for the extin- 
guishment of the sayd coyn and livery as playnly may 
appere by the same acte in print, conferminge likewise 
thactes aforesayd,” &c. 


In the same volume of this Series of State 
Papers, Eliz., an. 14 (1565), October 5, are “ In- 
structions to Sir Henry Sydney, Lord Deputie and 
Council.” In which it is stated that her “ Ma** 
is informed,” &c., that — 


“there are sufficient provisions already made against the 
greatest abuses found in that Realme as against coinyn 

Livery and ‘Coshery,’ against wearing of Irish apparel, 
against succouring of felons, against Ryots and unlawful 
assemblees, against Retayners, against taking of Tributes, 
against marrying or fostering w™ Irishmen: And special 


De Lolme thus speaks of | mon people were taught, &c., that the Cuttings, Cosheries, 


Sessings, and other extortions of their Lords, were un- 

lawful ; and that they should not any more submit there- 
unto. Thereupon the power of those Irish Lords over the 
people sodainly fell and vanished.”—Pp. 264—268. 

The fact is by what, in legal phrase, is called 
| the forfeitures to the crown, the septs were de- 
| prived of their lands, till then their common pro- 
| perty, reduced to a state of indigence and rk we 
| dependence ; subjected as tenants to fixed rents, 

and other obligations, arbitrarily imposed and 

rigidly exacted, outraging their sense of justice. 
| This is the fount and source of many of the evils 
| which afflict Ireland. 
| To the acts of Anne and George, which sug- 
| gested and sustained the presentment against 
| Patrick Doyle, it is needless to refer. There now 
remains merely to explain the derivation of the 
word Cosherer.. 

Cosherer, a free feast-er, a free guest; com- 
pounded of cosair, a feast, a banquet ; and fear, a 
man. The initial being aspirated, fear is pro- 
| nounced ar or er, and is the agglutinated affix in 
“Cosherer.” This affix, I would suggest, is to be 
| found elsewhere than in the Irish, and probably 
in those nouns in the English language ending in 
er, and in their signification including an agent. 
| Coshair, a feast, a banquet—in the Irish co-sair, 
| for the Irish s is invariably sh—is also a com- 
| pound word, the components being primitives; 
| thus abnegating the oriental descent in its inte- 
| grate form. Cot, meat, victuals—the final ¢ being 
| aspirated, cot is pronounced co; and saor, free, 

voluntary. See Reilly’s, Begley’s, O’Connell’s, 

and O’Brien’s Irish Dictionaries, and Shaw's and 
| Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionaries, under these 
words. 
| __“ Cosherer” is found in our Law Dictionaries— 

Blount, Jacob, Cowell, and Tomlins; but it is 
| acknowledged that they obtained it from Spelman, 
, who recognises it as used by the Irish. 

Joun Evernr O’CavanaGu. 
Lime Cottage, Walworth Common, London. 


lawes also, according to the Statute of Winchester,” &c. ,| 


Her Majesty then concludes by charging and 


commanding her Lieutenant — 


“to cause searche to be made as well for the said Lawes, 


as for any other lyke to the same, and therof to make ad- 
vertissment what shall be thought meete, with the pub- 
lishing of the same.” 


On the termination of Tyrone’s war with | 


James I., the spirits of the people were broken ; 


and Sir John Davies, in the work already quoted, | 


says that — 
“ Sir George Cary did, in the first year of his Majesty’s 
reyne (1603), make the first sheriffes that ever were made 


in Tyrone and Tirconnell; and shortly after, sent Sir | 


Edmund Pelham, Chief Baron, and myselfe, thither—the 
first Justices that ever sat in those countries. 


The com- 


BALLAD: BATTLE OF HARLAW. 
ORIGINAL VERSION. 


In order that the original words of this old 
ballad may not be lost, they are sent to “N. & Q.” 


| in the hope that they may find a place there. 


I. 
“ As I cam in by Dunidier, and down by Wetherha’, 
There was fifty thousan’ Hielan’ men a’ marchin’ to 


Harlaw, 
(Chorus) In a dree, dree, drady drumtie dree. 
u. 
“As I cam on, and farther on, and doun an’ by Bal- 
quhain, 


Oh, there I met Sir James the Rose, wi’ him Sir John 
the Gryme. 
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it. 
“*Oh, cam ye frae the Hielans, man, and cam ye a’ the 
wye, 
Saw ve MacDonell an’ his men come marchin frae the 
Skve ?’ 
; Iv. 
“* Yes, she cam frae the Hielans, man, and she cam a’ the 


wye, 
And she saw M‘Donell an’ his men, come marchin’ frae 
the Skye.’ 
2 v. 
“*Oh, were ye near an’ near eneuch, did ye their num- 
mers see ? 
Come, tell to me, 
nummers be ?’ 


John Hielanman, what micht their 
VI. 
“ © Yes, she was near, an’ near eneuch, an’ she their num- 
mers saw, 
There was fifty thousan’ Hielan men, a’ marchin’ for 
Harlaw.’ 
vil. 
“*Gin that be true,’ quo’ James the Rose, ‘ we'll no come 
muckle speed ; 
So we'd best cry in our merry 
horses” heeds.’ 


men, and turn our 
viir. 
“*Oh no! Oh no!’ quo’ John the Gryme, 
maun never be, 
The “ Gallant Grymes 
we can dee.’ 
[N.B.—The battle has now commenced and is raging. } 


* that thing 


were never beat, we'll try what 


Lx. 
“ As I cam on, an’ farther on, and doun an’ by Harlaw, 
They fell fu’ close on ilka side, sic fun ye never saw. 
x. 
“ They fell fu’ close on ilka side, sie fun ye never saw, 
For Hielan swords gaed clash for clash, at the battle 0” 
Harlaw. 
XI. 
“ The Hielan men, wi’ their lang swords, they laid on 
us fu’ sair, 4 
And they dray back our merry men, three acres breadth 
or mair. ‘ 
XII. 
“Brave Forbes did to his brither say, ‘ Now, 
dinna ye see, : 
They beat us back on ilka side, 
flee.’ 


brither, 
and we'll be forced to 


x1. 
“*Oh no! Oh no! my brither dear, that thing maun 
never be, 
Tak ye your guid sword, ie y* han’, and come 
wyes wi’ me.’ 


your 


XIV. 
“*Oh no! Oh no! my brither dear, the 
ower strong, 
An’ they drive back our merry men wi’ swords baith 
sharp and lang.’ 


clans they are 


Xv. 
“ Brave Forbes to his men did say, 
_ awhile, 
Until I to Drumminnor send, to fetch my coat of mail.’ 


* Noo tak your rest 


XVI. 


“ Brave Forbes’ on ergy } then did ride, and his 


servant 

horse it did na’ fail, 

For in twa hours an’ a quarter, he brocht the coat o’ 
mail. 
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| ago might have been 
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XvVil. 
“ Then back to back the brithers twa gaed in amang the 
thrang, 
And they hewed doun the Hielan men wi’ swords baith 
sharp and lang. 


XVII. 
“ M‘Donell he was young an’ stout, had on his coat 0” 
mail, 
And he has gane oot through them a’, to try his han’ 
himsel’. 
XIX. 


“ The first ae stroke that Forbes struck, made the great 
M‘Donell reel, 

The second stroke that 
M‘Donell fell. 


Forbes struck, the great 
Xx. 
“ An siccan a ‘ pilleurichie’ the like ye never saw 
As there was amang the Hielanmen, when they saw 
M‘Donell fa’. 
XX. 
“ An when they saw that he was dead, they turned an’ 
ran awa, : 
An they buried him in ‘ Seggatt’s lan’ * 
miles awa. 


some twa three 


XXII. 
“ They rode, they ran, and some did gang, but they were 
of sma’ record, 
For Forbes and his merry men slew maist a’ by the 
road [sword ?}. 
° XXIII. 
“On Munonday at morning « the battle it began, 
On Saturday “at glo’min’, ye’d scarce tell wha had wan. 
XXIV. 
“ An sic a weary burying, the like ye never saw, 
As there was the Sunday after that on the muirs down 
by Harlaw. 
XXV. 
“An gin Hielan lasses speer at yu, for them that gaed 
awa’ 
Ye may tell them plain an’ plain eneuch they’re sleepin’ 
at Harlaw.” 


N.B. This, the original version of this ballad, 
one of the oldest in Scotland, has, it is believed, 
never been printed ; various editions have, but never 
It is sung to a quaint lively air, and years 

eard not unfrequently in 
the farmhouses in Aberdeenshire. "The words 
must be pronounced in the broadest Aberdeen- 
shire dialect. M‘Donald is here spelled through- 
out M‘Donell, simply for the sake of dropping the 
“4d.” It might have been better to have written 
“ MDonal’,” but it is given literatim from the 
manuscript. A. FERG@vson. 

° Qy. Where is “ Seggatt’s lan’ ?” It can scarcely be 
Seggat in Auchterless. The'manuscript is indistinct, and 
it would read equally well “ Leggalt’s lan’.”. Where, 
again, is that, or is there such a place? Seggat, in Auch- 
terless, would be some fifteen or sixteen English miles 
from Harlaw ? Can any of your correspondents answer ? 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
“ Cleopatra. ° . ° It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 
Which shackles accident, and bolts up change ; 
Which sleeps and never palates more the dung, 
The beggar’s nurse and Cesar’s.”—Act V. Se. 2. 

Before examining the italicised phrase let me 
say a word or two on the interpretation of the 
verbs in this fourth line. In the third and fifth, 
Death, the “thing” of the second line, is personi- 
fied, and the words “never more” forbid us to 
take sleeps and palates as attributives of such a 
being. Neither as a second supposition can it be 
believed that Shakspeare cual or sleepily for- 
got that he had thus personified death and so 
spoke of it in the intermediate line as a state into 
which the living being falls. It is more natural 
to consider the personification of death as one act- 
ing on us, to be carried on throughout, and to in- 
terpret a and palates as casual verbs. Death 
which shackles, which bolts up, which causes 
sleep, which never causes or allows of palating, the 
nurse of Cesar and the beggar. Linger and fall are 
familiar examples of this causal usage. 

Now if the reader adopt the first or second of 
the above interpretations, then he must at once 
reject Warburton’s change of “never palates more 
the dug,” for this makes Shakspeare represent death 
first as an infant, and then asanurse. On the 
other hand, if he reads the verbs as causals, though 
this objection does not hold, yet the phrase, on 
close examination, will be seen to be neither sug- 
gested by any word used by Cleopatra, nor by any 
thought which can be supposed to have entered 
her mind. Life to her was the time since she had 
become a woman and a queen. That life she 
thoroughly enjoyed; but her infantile life and its 
pleasures would be the last thing she would think 
of, and that life was to her as great a blank as 
death itself. In fact Warburton formed his thought 
on Cleopatra’s after-thought, and this gives it its 
apparent suitableness. 

he original reading again—‘“to palate the 
dung,” gives, I conceive, somewhat of the sense 
intended ; but the word is objectionable on three 
grounds. Shakspeare was a great chooser of words, 
and generally very happy in his choice, but though 
the produce of the earth may, in any one’s estima- 
tion, be as dung, it can in no other way be or be 
likened to dung, and therefore I do not think it 
would be used in this sense, when it is no way 
pre-shadowed or led up to, without some defining 
word, such as—of the earth, or vile, &c. 
condly, the luxurious Cleopatra did not so . esti- 
mate the good things of this world. Her “ better 
life,” that she speaks of, is clearly nothing more 
than the doing, after the old Roman fashion, of 
something more noble than the consenting to live 
asacaptive. Her pride and all the habits of her 
life revolted against being shown in triumph, and 


Se- 
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being then banished into desolation. It is the 
sense of this change that makes her think of death, 
“which shackles accident and bolts up change.” 
It is because she can no longer live the only life 
she cares for, and because of Antony’s death, that 
she thinks the world not worth leave taking. But 
her last commands are —“ Give me my robe, put 
on my crown ;” and among her last thoughts are— 
“ Now no more 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip.” 

Thirdly, Cleopatra was a thorough woman in 
her mobility, and power of identifying herself with 
the spirit of the hour. When enraged with her 
messenger, she might have called him dung of 
the earth (though even then Shakspeare avoids 
putting into her mouth worse epithets than hor- 
rible villain, or cuckold), but it is certain that 
when moralising, her delicacy or unconscious rais- 
ing herself to the height of that great argument 
or if you will, her sense of fitness onl revolt 
against the utterance of so gross a word. 

But when we sleep two acts are unperformed, 
one essential to life itself, the other essential to 
social life, and both of the very essence of life to 
Cleopatra. We neither taste food nor talk; and, 
as exemplified in the words taste, talk, dicere, 
gouster, rAad<iv, “ gluck,” and others; the palating 
the tongue, or touching the tongue with the palate, 
is essential to, and will therefore express, both 
these acts. As to taste, if the reader will place 
any savoury scentless matter on his tongue, he can 
test the truth of this for himself. I would there- 
fore read— And never palates more the tongue,” 
or as it was often spelled, “tong.” 

B. NicHoLson. 


SCOTCH PEERS, 1713-14. 


The following notanda, from the collections of 
a Scotch genealogical writer, are worthy of pre- 
servation. The notes are by the writer : — 


23rd January, 1713, N.S. The Earl of Melfort died at 
Paris.—Political State of Great Britain, p. 78. 

24th January, 1713. The Earl of Selkirk set out by 
Dover and Calais for France, to renew his solicitations 
about his pretensions to the Dutchy of Chastel Herault.— 
Ibid. p. 77. 

14 June, 1713. The Earle of Blantyre, one of the six- 
teen Scotch Peers, died in Westminster of a fever, much 
lamented. He is succeeded in his honours and estate by 
his brother, then a Captain in Port Mahon.—Jbid. p. 459. 
[The Earldom is in the creation of the author. His Lord- 
ship was only a Scotch baron. 

4th January, 1714. The Earl of Crawfurd, a North 
British Peer, Colonel of the second troop of her Majesty’s 
Horse Grenadier Guards, died of a phthisick. — bid. 
p. 71. [This nobleman was the Lord Whigridden of 
Pitcairn’s witty comedy of The oo 

18th May, 1714. Lord Irwin dies of small-pox. — 
Ibid. p. 449. [He was the fourth Viscount, and died at 
the early age of twenty-eight, unmarried. The founder 
of 2) family was an Alderman of London: he died in 
1612. 
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On Friday, 17th of August, 1714. The Earl of Cro- 


marty died in the North of Scotland, in the eighty-fourth | 


year of his age. He was made a Baronet by King Charles. 
He was a person of universal learning, the oldest officer 
perhaps in the world. In his time a very able statesman, 
aud a great honour to his native county.-—Jbid. p. 246. [A 
tolerably correct enumeration, of his Lordship’s works will 
be found in Wood’s edition of Douglas’s Scotish yy 

18th November, 1714. The Earl of Dunbar, a Scotch 
Roman Catholic Peer, dyed in London, and was succeeded 


m™ . . . . 
| sion of their Lordships not coming to the Conference at 


in his honours and estate by his brother, William Con- | 
stable, Esq. [This nobleman was only a Viscount. His | 


only daughter Anne became eventually heiress of line. 
She married Simon Serope of Danby. The patent, being 
to heirs male bearing the name and arms of Constable, 
has been in abeyance since the death of William Con- 
stable, who did not long survive his brother. ] 

24th November. The Lord Aston, another Roman Ca- 
tholie, who was succeeded by his son [Walter].—Jbid. 
p. 469. [This Peerage was created by Charles L., Nov. 
28, 1627, with a remainder to heirs male for ever. In 
consequence of this, after the failure of heirs male of the 
body, the title went to a cook and a watchmaker—for to 
this humble position the male representatives of this 
noble family had been reduced. The last Lord was the 
9th Baron. He was in holy orders; though married, he 
had no issue, and, since his death, no claimant to the 
honours has appeared. } 

J. M. 


Tue Romany Hypocaust at Stack. — When 
this hypocaust was discovered about forty years 
ago, a sketch of it was made by the late Mr. Tay- 
ler, of Halifax, architect. This sketch was sub- 
= en deposited in the Museum of the Leeds 
=o. ical Society, but now—non est inventus. 

Mr. Tayler had also a rough outline of the hy- 
pocaust in one of his sketch books, but it was sold 
with some other of his plans and drawings some 
few years ago. 





Let me now say through “N. & Q.,” in the | 


hope that it will reach the possessors of either of 
these sketches, that a copy, or the loan of either 
of them, will greatly oblige the Council of the 
Huddersfield Archzeological Association. Address, 
Rev. George Lloyd, Hon. Sec., Thurstonland, 
Huddersfield. Gero. Lion. 


Tue Merroponrran Roaps ry 1692.—There is 
a curious entry in the Lords’ Journals for March 1, 
1692, which shows the difficulties of travelling even 


| 


in the neighbourhood of London at that time. | 


The House had assembled at one o'clock to meet 


the Commons at a Conference; but the Speaker, | 


Sir Robert Atkyns, the Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, not having arrived, the Duke of Somerset 
was chosen Speaker pro tempore. The cause of 
his absence is shown by an entry in the latter 
part of the day’s proceedings : — 

“ A message was sent to the House of Commons by Sir 
Miles Cook and Sir Adam Ottley : , 

“To let the Commons know, that the Speaker of the 
House of Lords, living two miles out of town, and the 
badness of the roads at this present, was the only occa- 


the time appointed.” 
Sir Robert Atkyns, it is understood, was then 
living at Kensington. M. N.S. 


De Gustrsvus, etc.—I enclose you for public- 
ation a letter from Mr. Maywood, the American 
actor, to my grandfather, introducing Mr. Green- 
how. The postscript is very curious. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“TI trust time has not intirely erased my name from 
the tablets of your memory, and that you will pardon a 
moment’s intrusion. 

“ Mr. Greenhow, the gentleman who will present this, 
is a warm admirer of your talents; and finding occasion 
to brave the world of waters which lie between this vast 
continent and the emporium of learning and genius, 
wished an opportunity of seeing you. I have, therefore, 
taken the liberty of introducing him, in the hope of 
double gratification. He is a gentleman of good mind, 
extensive reading, and well acquainted with the history 
and all particulars relative to his country. He is, too, a 
profound lover of the drama. He will be happy to inform 
you of its state in this country ; which, with other mat- 
ters, may while (sic) away an hour, and perchance amuse 
you. Your society and converse will on his part be highly 
valued. I learn that poor ‘ Ogilvie’ has passed that 
‘bourne whence no traveller returns :’ his troubled spirit 
now finds rest. In the confidence that you do not think 
me presuming, and that your literary labours may ever 
be crowned [crowed in MS.] by a golden harvest, I re- 
main yours, with great respect, 

“ New York, R. C. Marwoop. 

April 29th, 1821. 

“ William Hazlitt, Esq. 

“ P.S. I feel assured that any parts of so great a being 
as George Cooke, will be esteemed a curiosity, and richly 
valued. The bearer of this will offer a morsel of the liver 
of this wonderous man. R— [sic].” 


W. Carew Haztirv. 


Fiy-Lzaves.—A spare page, before a copy of 
the Works of William Gouge, 1627, folio (which 
belonged to the Earl of Harborough), exhibits the 
following interesting particulars : — 

“ Yorke, 10% 18° An® Dni., 1626. 

For M™ Mary Cholmeley. 

He FAIRFAX. 
Mary CHocmecry. 


Anagrams. 
Hail, comely Mrs. S. super est. 
Mal, y’are comely. Hi. non est . . .* 


‘ Though tricksy to see, too be gallant to driue, 
Yet comely and wise is y* huswife to thriue.’ 
Tusser. 
Mary CHOLMELEY. 
Anagram.— Oh I’me all mercy. 
M. My hand, my heart, my selfe, and what doth make it, 
C. Claime to be mine, Oh J’me all mercy, take it. 
Iu* FAIRFAX. 
Fly, restless thoughts! But, heark ye, stay ; 
[ need not question where you goe. 
The haste you make doth that betray ; 
Salute my Loue, and let him know 


* A word here is illegible. 
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My weak estate, when you did part ; 
You left mee neither Thought nor Heart. 
if he reply and say, that I 
Possest his heart, when mine I gaue, 
Beleeu[e] it not ; its fals, for why 
I haue none, but one would gladly haue. 
If carelessly hee say, Take either, 
Answer, I will haue his or neither. 
If falsly hee asure them doth,” 
And fiy, still follow : finde him out. 
Say I’le exclude him: yet I’me loath, 
For why, I haue no heart to doo’t. 
You leau[e] me neither Heart nor Thought, 
And V'le conclude I’me good for nought. 
M. C. of ever happy memory. 
M. High flying Thoughts and Heart of thine, 
Ff. Finde rest in Heave". ‘These wee resigne.” 
Upon the title-page of the book, is “ Fare fac | 
M. F.”; and throughout the earlier portion of the 
volumes (two in one, original binding), are copi- 
ous MS. annotations by Henry Fairfax: conclu- 
sive as to the careful perusal by him of the copy 
of the work, which he presented to Mary Cholme- 
ley, afterwards Mary Fairfax. 
W. Carew THaztrirtt. 


Toasts. —It appears to me that “N. & Q.” 
might be made the means of rescuing from ob- 
livion many of the toasts of former days, valuable 
on account of their wit, quaintness, or historical 
bearing. Hitherto, I think, no attempt of any 
magnitude has been made. I give my quota to 
the undertaking : — 

“ May the last king be strangled in the bowels of the 
last priest.”—(Given at the meetings of the revolutionary 
Societies of the close of the last century.) 

“ Here’s a health to those that we love, here’s a health 
to those that love us; here’s a health to those that love 
them that love these that love those that love them that 
love us.” 

“ Here’s a health to you and yours who have done 
such things for us and ours; and when we and ours have 
it in our powers to do for you and yours what you and 
yours have done for us and ours, then we and ours will do 
for you and yours what you and yours have done for us 
and ours.” 


These two were given me some years ago by 
ites in the last century. One of them was com- 
posed by Dr. Enfield. 

“ May the trade of Kidderminster be trampled under 
foot by all the world.” 

Said to have been given by Pitt at a dinner in 
that town. 

“Sink your pits, blast your mines, dam your rivers.” 
—(By Henry Erskine.) 

“ May all our labours be in vein.”—(Mining toast in 
Yorkshire.) 

CYRIL. 

Batter. —In The Reader of April 27, is a no- 
tice of the finding in an old house in Yorkshire 


| Thomas Hughes, of. Chester, for thirty-two guineas. 
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Touchstone kissed (As You Like It, Act II. Se. 4.) 
These batlers or battledores, as they are now gene- 
rally called, are still in use in Yorkshire. They 
are the prototype of the “patent mangle,” and 
consist merely of a flat rectangular piece of wood, 
some two feet long, and six inches broad, with a 
thin short handle. The linen to be mangled is 
coiled round a roller, which is placed on a table, 
and then the batler is placed on the top, and 
pushed forwards and backwards on the roll under 
pressure of the hands. 

They were not used in Yorkshire only. 1 pro- 
cured a very handsome specimen in Suffolk some 
years ago, the upper surface of which is rather 
elaborately carved with a Gothic design. The 
initials of the owner are burnt in in Gothic letters, 
and the article cannot have been made more 
lately than the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

J. Error Hopexi. 


Tue EpisttE to THE LaopicEans. — Many 
have supposed from an expression in Col. iv. 16, 
that St. Paul wrote an Epistle to the Church of 
Laodicea. The following cutting now going the 
round of the newspapers bears upon this subject, 
and seems to call for a remark : — 

“ At arecent sale by auction at Mingdon, a magnificent 
illuminated Latin manuscript of the Bible, written in the 
twelfth century, and containing, in addition to the Apo- 
erypha, the Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans (long re- 
ceived as a canonical book), was knocked down to ~ 

t 
is said that this precious manuscript will be deposited in 
the Chapter Library, Chester.” 

It is well known that no ancient Greek text of 
this forgery is extant, and that we have no proof 
that the Latin text is identical with the a, to 
the Laodiceans mentioned, and rejected by Jerome, 
Theodoret, Gregory the Great, and Timotheus the 
Presbyter. The statement that it was “long re- 
ceived as a canonical book ” is utterly untrue, and 
I hope will not be adopted by the authorities at 
Chester. (See Herzog’s Real-encyklopiidie, xii. 
The text has been many times printed, and 


| even appended to some editions of the Latin Vul- 
an old gentleman who remembered them as favor- | 


| 
| 


| as spoken in Calcutta. 


| for me,” or “ That's the chiz.” 


gate. B. H.C. 


“ THat’s THE CuEEsE.”—Popular slang phrases, 
however absurd in themselves, are usually cor- 
ruptions of expressions in our own or other lan- 
guages. Such would appear to be the case with 
“ That’s the cheese.” A friend of mine, who has 
just returned from India, has suggested that it is 
derived from a word very common in Bengalee 
The word chiz is used 
e.g. “That's the chiz 
It is easy to see 
how, in its transit to this country by means of 
the P. and O. company, chiz becomes “cheese ;” 
and hence our slang phrase. Such varieties of it 


in the sense of “thing; ” 


of a batler, or batlet, such as the enamoured as “That’s the Stilton,” “That’s the Cheshire,” 
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&c., are mere offshoots of the parent stem, 
the fancy of the ingenious. 

Crowndale Road. 

Covrtets.—I do not know whether the follow- 
ing couplet has ever appeared in “N. & Q.,” or, 
indeed, whether it is current. At all events it de- | 
serves so to be, from the noble sentiment con- | 
veyed : — 

“Chi vuol Catone amico, 
Facilmente l’avra: sia fido a Roma.” | 

I copy it as found in a letter addressed to Mr. | 
eye 5 Sir William) Jones in 1782, by the | 

uchess of Devonshire. The same letter contained 
another couplet of a very different character, being 
nothing less than a Greek epigram, which may 
specially amuse all who bear the same honourable | 
name : — 

Ai Xapires, réuevds 7: AaBeiv Srep odxl recein 
Znrovca, xiv edpoy “Iwvlavov. 

In sending it, the Duchess adds this graceful 
compliment,— 

“T will attempt to copy it: and after the various cha- 
racters I have, in days of yore, seen you decipher, I will 
not despair of your making out Greek, though written by 
me.”—Life and Writings of Sir W. Jones, by Lord Teign- 
mouth, vol. i. 398, ed. 1807. 


due to | 
W.S. 





Francis TRENCH. 


Islip Rectory. 


Queries. 
“NAN HARTLIB” AND “ CLODIUS.” 

In Pepys’ Diary are the following entries, men- | 
tioning two persons about whom I am anxious to | 
get some information : — 

“ Home and called my wife, and took her to Clodius’s,* 
to a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer Roder, 
which was kept at Goring House, with great state, cost, 
and noble company.”—July 10, 1660. 

“ While I was at dinner, in came Samuel Hartlib and 
his brother-in-law, now knighted by the King, to request 
oe of a ship for them to Holland.”—August 7, | 

The question is, Who was Nan Hartlib? I 
believe that she was the sister of Samuel Hartlib, 
the particular friend of Milton. But, on the con- 
trary, Mr. Keightley, in his Account of John 
Milton (p. 107), after quoting the above passages, 
says: “ Nan Hartlib was then evidently the niece, 
not the daughter, of the elder Hartlib.” 

If this statement is ‘correct, then the Samuel 
Hartlib mentioned by Pepys must have been the | 
nephew of him to whom Milton dedicated his 
Tractateof Education. That he had a nephew is 
shown by his Letter to Lord Herbert (Nov. 22, | 
1660), where he says: “I have nothing left to 
keep me alive, with two relations more, a daugh- 
ter and a nephew, who are attending my sick 
condition.” It was the younger Samuel Hartlib 
who annoyed Pepys at Bartholomew Fair : — 





(* T he name is spelled “ Clodins ” by Pepys.—Ep.]_ 


My wife had 


| ence and state papers of the 


“... and so we ended, and took a link, the women 
resolving to be dirty, and walked up and down to get a 
coach ; and my wife, being a little before me, had like to 
be taken up by one, whom we saw to be Sam Hartlib. 
er vizard on: yet we cannot say that he 
meant any hurt; for it was just as she was by a coach- 
side, which he had, or had a mind to take up; and he 
asked her, ‘Madam, do you go in this coach?’ but, as 
soon as he saw a man come to her, I know not whether 
he knows me, he departed away apace. By-and-by did 
get a coach, and so away home.”*—Sept. 6, 1667. 

The question then is, To which of the Hart- 
lib’s does Pepys allude in the entry of August 7, 
1660? Lord Braybrooke thought clearly to the 
elder; and so does Mr. Dircks, in his recently pub- 
lished Memoir of Samuel Hartlib. 

The next query is, Who was Clodius, who was 
concerned in the marriage of Nan Hartlib? Lord 


| Braybrooke gives no note to the passage, but if I 


may be allowed to conjecture, he was the person 
of whom William Wotton, writing to John Eve- 
lyn (Aug. 13, 1703), asks, “ Do you know any- 


| thing of one Clodius a chemist? Was he (or 


who was) Mr. Boyle’s first master in that art?” 
Evelyn, in his answer, says : — 

“ Claudius, whom you inquire after, was his [ Hartlib’s] 
son-in-law, a professed adeptus, who by the same methodus 
mendicandi and pretence of extraordinary arcana, in- 
sinuated himself into acquaintance of his father-in-law : 
but when or where either of them died (though I think 
poor Hartlib’s was of the stone), or what became of them, 


| I cannot tell.” 


From this it is clear that “ Claudius” the 
chemist is the person alluded to by Pepys. 
Query, did he marry an older daughter of Hart- 
lib’s, or was it the one who attended him in his 
sickness in 1660? The points I have mooted con- 
cerning Hartlib’s relatives are important ones, and 
it is a pity that Mr. Dircks did not investigate 
the matter more fully when engaged upon the 
subject. A good biography of this old worthy is 
still a desideratum. The voluminous correspond- 
eriod would surely 
yield ample material if carefully examined. 

Epwarp F. Rosavtt. 


Brisnop Beprett.—Are there extant any records 
of a grant made to Bishop Bedell of houses or 
tenements in the city of Dublin? Was one of 
these the ancient mayoralty house, formerly situ- 
ated in Pill Lane, a back street near the Law 
Courts, since pulled down ? This became the pro- 
perty of the Stanford family from Belturbet, 
county of Cavan, supposed to be descended from 
the bishop. ArkEN Irvine. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Carrax.—Passing through Horsham, in Sussex, 


a few days ago, I observed the name of Carfax 
given to a turning. I had not heard of the name 


| except at Oxford, and I should be glad if any of 
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your readers can tell me its meaning in this case. | 
The explanation given of the Oxford Carfax | 
( Quatre voies) cannot apply, as the Sussex one is 
a piece of ground of somewhat triangular shape, | 
with two entrances at the west end, and one at the 

east, thus bearing no resemblance to the spot so | 
well known to University men. P| 


| 
AnnvaL SERMON oN CensorIouSNESS.—I have | 
@ manuscript sermon in my possession, from the | 
text “ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” and for 
genealogical reasons I am anxious to discover who | 
was the writer of it. From memoranda on its 
covers I learn that it was preached “ at ye Min- | 
ster, May 16, 1714, upon M™ Clerke’s account.” | 
“'Vpon ye same acc* at ye Minster, Whitsunday, 
1721.’ | 
“Vpou ye same account at ye Minster, Whit- | 
sunday, 1759, by L. B. Jun‘ for M*™ Cook of the | 
Pool.” 
A note on the margin runs thus : — 
“ Endeavour to be as suitable to y* occasion as I can, | 
in order to answer y® good intentions of a certain pious | 
person, who, to express her detestation to censorious pro- | 
ceed. has occasion’d an annual disc. ag" it to be trans- 
mitted to posterity.” | 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to | 
inform me, at what “‘ Minster” an annual sermon | 
on this subject is or was preached. In order not 
cnneenanilly to take up space in your columns, I | 
add my address. Hi. Fisawick. 


Carr Hill, near Rochdale. 


Tae Dustin “Comet” Newsparrr.—I am 
sure some Dublin correspondent can furnish in- 
formation respecting a weekly newspaper that was 
Ss in Dublin, commencing perhaps about 

830, and ending some time before the commence- 
ment of 1835. I know that a perfect copy was 
sold at the sale of the library of the “ Repeal As- 
sociation,” after the death of the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and, as I have heard, a large figure was 
given for it. It was, perhaps, one of the most | 
extraordinary and talented hebdomadal publica- 
tions (as a newspaper) of the present century; 
and there was published (I do not know the date) 
by the writers of the Comet, two literary gems— 
The Parson's Hornbook and the Valentine Post | 
Bag. I would give a reasonable price for any of 
the three publications, or for the lot. Information 
relative to those publications will be grateful to 

S. RepMonp. 





Liverpool. 


Epwarp Dyrr or Brent, co. Somerset. — A 
commission, dated 1644, was granted by Prince 
Charles to Edward Dyer, Esq., to raise a regiment 
of foot in the hundred of Brent, co. Somerset, and 
to be Colonel thereof. I should be much in- 
debted to any one who would enable me to con- 
nect him with the family of Dyer, which had long 


| now applied ? 


been settled in that county, and would acquaint 
me with the names of his descendants, if any. 
C. H. M. 


The Union, Oxford. 


Forrien Dramatic Brstioe¢rarny.—I[s there 
any bibliographical catalogue of dramatic works 
written by—1. Dutch authors; 2. Danish (in- 
cluding Norwegian) authors; 3. Swedish authors? 
Where and at what price could I obtain any 
volumes of the description indicated above ? 

R. I. 


Kine’s Lyxn.—In A General History of the 
County of Norfolk, 8vo, Norwich, 1829, i. 465, is 
mentioned “an old book,” entitled Lenne Redi- 
uiua, or a Description of King’s Lynn in Norfolk, 
&e., by Ben Adam. The work is said to be in 
verse, and to consist of 214 MS. pages. A long 
extract from it is also said to be contained in a 
Catalogue of Seals presented to the Norwich Museum 
by Richard Taylor, Esq. This Catalogue is still in 
the Norwich Museum, or, I should rather say, 
was there when I last visited it, about two years 
ago, but no trace is to be found of the “ old book,” 
or of the “extract” above alluded to. The pre- 
sent curator could give me no information, nor 
could another gentleman on the spot, who has 
been intimately connected with the Museum from 
its commencement. Can any Norwich or Lynn 
correspondent give any tidings of this “old book,” 
which from the description and specimen given in 
the History of Norfolk must be a curiosity, as it is 
said to commence with a.p. 1, and end with the 
reign of Edward IV.? Is anything known of the 
existence of such a book, and of its author? The 
Catalogue, I may add, is a very thin folio, consist- 
ing of only a few leaves, and shows no trace of 
anything having been cut or torn out of it since it 
was bound. 


Lavy Brros.—The Daily News of 18th April 
quotes an article from the City Press, recording 
that a portion of the income of the parish of St. 
Peter, Cornhill, arises from a rent charge on cer- 
tain property, which is to be applied to the de- 
struction of lady birds in the parish. In these 
days, the offence of being found in the parish of 
St. Peter, Cornhill, might be followed by a milder 
punishment, and the convict lady birds would 
pay the cost of their transportation to parishes 
where they could earn an honest livelihood by 
the destruction of aphides “ and such small deer.” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me of 
the date of this gift to the parish, and the name 
of the donor, and the purpose to which the gift is 
Vryan REGED. 


Mercer’s Hosprtat, Dusrrx.—Five years ago 
the late Mr. Horatio Townsend published Part I. 
of The History of Mercer's Charitable Hospital in 
Dublin, pp. 54. A promise was given to publish 
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author was not spared to fulfil his undertaking. 
May we hope that some one will be found to com- 
plete what has been so well begun ? ABHBA. 





Peter PELHAM THE ENGRAVER. — In a recent | 
Dictionary of Painters, Engravers, &c., I find men- | 


tion of “ Peter Pelham an English Engraver, born 
about 1684, and died about 1738. 


He executed | 


—_— a number of portraits in mezzotinto; among | 
t 


em those of George I., George IL, Oliver Crom- 
well, Lord Carteret, Rubens,” &c. Also mention 
of J. C. Pelham, his son, born in 1721, who 


painted history and portraits, but of whom little | 


1s known. Can any of your readers furnish more 
particulars, and especially can they point out any 


connection between him and Peter Pelham, the | 
first artist and engraver resident in New Eng- | 


land ? 

This Peter came to Boston prior to 1727, but 
had lived in London, where he had a son Peter 
baptized at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, in 1721, 
and Charles baptised in 1723. Of his relations I 
have one trace isdieatbie mentioned. Peter mar- 
ried, secondly, the widow of Richard Copley, and 
thus became stepfather to John Singleton Copley, 


the well known artist, the father of the late | 


Lord Lyndhurst. Peter Pelham, of Boston, en- 


graved several portraits in admirable style, and I | 


think was also quite a painter. To his instruc- 
tion Copley was indebted for his first knowledge 
of the art. 


Our Peter had a sister Helen living in Chiches- | 
ter in 1762, and a letter from her mentions that | 


her father lived to be over eighty. In 1748 her 
father was alive, and she orders her letters sent 
to her at the Hon. Mrs. Conway’s in Green Street, 
near Grosvenor Square. Perhaps some one from 
these facts can tell us who Peter Pelham’s father 
was ? 

One other note. 
1762, Helen Pelham says : — 


Writing from Chichester in | 


“T saw in the papers you had a fine burial at Bos- | 


ton ; poor General Whitmore; some of his troops are 
here. I think it-was a sad accident he met with.” 

This was Major-General Edward Whitmore, 
concerning whom I ineffectually inquired (2° S. 
xii. 88.) It would seem as if he might have 
belonged in Sussex, and the local papers in the 
first half of 1762, may tell something about him 
if any one have access to them. 

W. H. Wurrmore, 

Boston, U. S. A. 

Perrvs DE ALVA ET ASTORGA. 

“ Peter d’Alva has published forty-cight folios on the 
Mysteries of the Conception.” 


Where can this work be seen? I cannot trace it | 
F. 


’ 


in Watt. 


Wri1i1am Ranxiys’s “ Concerts or Het.” — 
In the Dedication of his English Ape, 1588, 4to, 


Part II. with as little delay as possible; but the | to Sir Christopher Hatton, the author alludes to 





Hatton’s acceptance of his Roughcast Conceite of 
Hell. Pray is any such performance known to be 
extant ? The title is promising. 

W. Carew Haziirr. 


Gustavus Scuwan.—This German poet, who 
died in or about 1849, was the author of Ro- 
mances, Lyrical Poems, translations from Lamar- 
tine, De Vigny, &c., &c. I think that there was 
a memoir of this poet published in Germany a 
few years ago. Can any of your readers in Ger- 
many who may have seen this memoir inform me 
whether Schwab was the author of any dramatic 
work either unpublished, or in his miscellaneous 
poems ? R. 

Tue Seven Bisnors.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if paintings of “The Seven Bishops,” 
similar to one in my possession, are common? 
This painting (4 ft. 2 in. x 3 ft. 4 in.) has the 
portraits of the bishops in small medallions sus- 
pended upon the columns of a temple with an 
altar and seven candlesticks behind them, with 
the following inscriptions : — _ 

“ Qui vicerit faciam illum columna in Templo Dei mei.” 
And “ Ecce tabernaculum Dei cum hominibus, et habitabit 
cum eis, et ipsi populus ejus erunt, et Deus eorum erit in 
sternum.” 

Upon close observation, within the medallion 
portrait of Sancroft—the centre in the upper tier— 
an eye is seen represented. I ee that such 

aintings may have been multiplied soon after the 

3ishops’ Trial, and shall be obliged to be in- 
formed if there is any known history attaching to 
them. K. 8. 


Surrirrs oF DusLIn EXCOMMUNICATED. — In 
the Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, part 111. 
p. 14u, ine following entry occurs : — 


“1765. Jan. 8. George Robbins. 
Jan. 10. [Writ of excommunication against 


the Sheriffs of the city of Dublin}.” 

Will some reader, who is acquainted with the 
Municipal Annals, Dublin, kindly inform me why 
this writ was issued, or refer me to some authori- 
ties on the subject ? Arken IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

Trp ME THE TRAVELLER.— 

“* Mayhap thou wouldest rather see me dead,’ answered 
the uncle, ‘for then, my lad, there would be some pick- 
ing. Aha! dost thou tip me the traveller, my boy?’ 
Tom answered him, he scorned any such mercenary views.” 
—Smollet’s Sir Launcelot Greaves, i. ch. vi. 

What is the meaning of the italicised phrase ? 

CYRIL. 

Tytrr’s “ Lrrr or Henry or Mormovrtn.”— 

In anote at p. 5 of this book Mr. Tyler speaks of— 


| “an order, dated June 6, 1372, to lodge two pipes of good 


wine in Kenilworth Priory, and to hasten with all speed 
Dame Ilote, the midwife, to the Queen Constance at Hert- 
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ford, on horse or in carriage, as should be best for her 


Se. 


Can any one kindly give me the reference to this | 


order? It is not on the Issue Rolls. There can, 
moreover, be little doubt that the date of the year, 
1372, is a mistake. The Duchess Constance was 
married in the early part of that year; and the two 
following years are also out of the question, since 
the Princess Katherine was born in March, 1374 
(not Feb., 1573, as stated in the same note by Mr. 
Tyler). See the Issue Roll, Mich. 47 Edw. ILL, 
Mar. 31. IieRMENTRUDE. 


Querics With Answers. 


Epwarp VI.—I have just met with a reprint 
of a curious Latin tract, ascribed by the editor 
(J. P. Berjeau) to no less a person than Peter 
Martyr, touching the death of King Edward VI. 
by unfair means. 

Is there any hint of foul play in any English 
work of the time ? NEWINGTONENSIS. 

[Sir John Hayward, in his Life of Edward the Sixth, 
has adopted the story that the king’s death was hastened 
by poison, administered by the agents of Northumber- 
land. “ At the last (he says), a gentlewoman, unworthy 
to be named, but accounted to be a schoole-mistresse for 
the purpose, offered her service assuredly to cure him, in 
ease he were committed wholly to her hand. Hereto the 
physicians would in no case afford their advice, because, 
as she could give no reason either of the nature of the 
disease, or of the part afflicted, so she would not declare 
the meanes whereby she intended to worke the cure. 
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20, 1553. The writer says “The most godly Josiah, our 
earthly hope, died on the sixth of July ; of consumption, 
as the physicians assert; by poison, according to common 
report.” To this passage is appended the following edi- 
torial note: “Osorius, Bishop of Sylva in Portugal, 
affirmed expressly, in a letter wrote to Queen Elizabeth, 
that King Edward was poisoned in his childhood. But 
Walter Haddon, who replied to that letter, esteemed this 
report to be but a fable, raised by idle people, and carried 
about by such as favoured popery.— See Strype, Memer. 
11. ii. 118.”] 


MELANTHE: a Latin play by 8. Brooke (after- 
wards Archdeacon of Cove ntry ) was acted before 
King James I. at Cambridge U niversity in” 1614. 
The Rey. Dr. Pegge,a well known antiquary of last 


oe’? 


| century was, I believe, possessed of a copy of the 
| play, in which the names of the performers were 


| Montanus, § 


After some shew of deliberation among the councell, it | 


was resolved that the physitians should be discharged, 
and the case committed to her alone. The apparent de- 
fect both of her judgement and experience, joyned to the 
weightiness of the adventure, caused many to marvell, and 
some deeply to suspect that she was but an instrument of 
mischife. This surmise was strongly confirmed within a 
very short time ensuing, when the king did fall into de- 
sperate extremities ; his vitall parts were mortally stuffed, 
which brought him to a difficultie of speech and of breath, 
his legs swelled, his pulse failed, his skin changed colour, 
and many other horrid symptomes appeared. 

“Then were the physicians called againe, who, espying 
him in that fearefull estate, departed from him with a sad 
silence, leaving him to the miserable mercy of neere ap- 
proaching death. Some of these whispered among their 
private friends, that they were called for fashion only, 
but neither their advice nor appliances were any deale 
regarded, but the king had been ill dealt with more than 
once, and that when by the benefit both of his youth and 
of carefull meanes there was faire hope of his recovery he 
was againe more strongly overlaid.” 

In the Zurich Letters, the First Portion, published by 
the Parker Society, 1846, p. 365, is a letter from Julius 
Terentianus to John [ab Ulmis], dated Strasburgh, Nov, 


| Nicander, 


| Brit. Mus.). 


noted. Is this copy still existing? If any of your 
readers who are dramatic collectors, have got it, 
perhaps they would have the kindness to give the 
names of the actors in this academic play. R. I. 


[ We have not been able to trace Dr. Pegge’s annotated 
copy of Melanthe, 4to, 1615, but the names of the perfor- 
mers occur in a letter from the Doctor to his friend Pro- 
fessor Ward of Gresham College (Addit. MS. 6211, p. 33, 
He says, “ With your leave I will here sub- 
join the Dramatis Persone, with the names of the Can- 
tabrigians that acted those parts placed opposite, as they 
are written with a pen in my copy : — 

Mr. Cleark. 
{ D* Pierce. 
(— Holmes. 
Melanthe, Nympha, Alcini amasia Mr. Darcye. 

rae Pastor adolescens, amator } 1, 
Alcinus, | Melanthes D* Stubbe. 
§ Pastor senex, pater Meli- ? D Wil 
(dori creditus ° | 
Melidorus § Pastor adolescens, 7 Mr. Chappel. 
( Sylveria . 
Nympha, amica Melidori . Thorndicke. 
§ Pastor adolescens subrusti- 7 Mr. Goldfinche. 
cior, amator Ermilla .§ 
Ermilla, Nympha lepida . . Peake. 
Glaucus, Satyrus senex . Symons. 
Leoniscus, | tn Juvenis, Glau i fins Mr. Sleepe. 
Cervinus, Satyrus juvenis - Hackluit. 
Eccho. . > D* Warde. 
Cc horus, Sacerdotum, Pastorum, Satyrorum. 
Scena in Arcadia.” 


Palemon, Summus sacerdos Diane 


Serranus . 
rranus =} Inferiores sacerdotes 


son. 


Alteus, 


Sylveria, 


“ ALBANIA.”—Who was the author of a poem 
bearing this title? Itisa production of consider- 
able merit, though “now neglected and unknown.” 
It was originally published at London in the year 
1737. Are there any later editions of it ? 

This work is quoted from " Dr. Beattie in lis 
Essay on Poetry and Music, ii 172, and by Dr. 
Nathaniel Drake in his dase Hours, ii. 240. 

GroreEe VICKERS. 

Shimpling, Suffolk. 

[The fate of this remarkable poem has been extremely 


| unlucky, as the author and the original editor are equally 
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unknown. It was reprinted in Scotish Descriptive Poems, 
12mo, 1803, edited by J. Leyden. ] 


“Tae Western Prosprct oF Bear’s-Den Hatt 
ix co. Surrey.”—I have a curious satirical print 
with the above heading, and sundry references 
and explanations, as—A. The Den’s Front; B. The 
Beare; II. [T'wo Crutches.] Supporters to the 
arms [a tree with C. T. and atent]; the crest, two 
chins [a head of Janus}. [Underneath one] C. T. 
Crab Tree. [Underneath the other] N. Numps. 
[In the air a bird with] K. Crab-tree transmigrated. 

At the bottom in Greek capitals arz KONOI3- 
ETP AE AA KONOIZ3AN3%, and the Latin motto 
“ Non sine socio.” 

I shall feel obliged to any of your readers who 
will give me an explanation of it. It has at the 
back in an old hand “ Ne 5848,” and I was told 
that it came from the Gulston Collection. Opt. 


[This print by James Hill is a burlesque on Charles 
Christiern’s villa, near Putney, circa 1720. Gough’s 
British Topography, ii. 280.) 


Sr. Aengs AND HER Lams. — Where is to be 
found full, and where the original, account of the 
following, which I extract from Notes Ecclesiolo- 
gical and Historical, on the Holy Days in the Ka- 
lendar of the English Church, republished from the 
English Church Union Kalendar, 1864 (London : 
The Church Press Company, 1864)? — 

“ Her sorrowing parents continued to visit her tomb in 
secret. One night they had a dream: they saw the 
blessed martyr coming to them, and a spotless lamb was 
at her side. She told them of the glory to which she had 
attained. This appearance is commemorated in the Latin 
Church on January 28 [21.]” 

H. C. 


[The legend of St. Agnes, one of the oldest in the 
Christian church, is printed in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred 
and Legendary Art, ii. 601—604, edit. 1857.] 


Butt acarsst Menpicant Friars. — Among 
my MS. collections I have memorandum of a bull 
or breve of Pope John XXII. against some friars 
mendicant who preached sedition in Ireland. The 
breve was directed “to the Archbishops of Dublin 
and Cashel, and the Dean of the Church of Dub- 
lin,” and appears to be dated in 1317. So far I 
glean from the memorandum in my possession. 
Where will I find the original ? ; 

ATKEN IRVINE. 

Kilbride, Bray. 

[This Bull is printed Rymer’s Fadera, edit. 1739, ii. 
122, and is entitled “ Bulla contra Fratres de Ordine 
Mendicantium, ad populum Hybernicum Rebellionem 





predicantes,” and is signed “ Dat. Avinion. quarto Idus | 


Aprilis, Pontificatiis nostri anno primo, i. e. 1317.”] 


Replies. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 
(3" S, vii. 351.) 


On 30th December, 1818, a man named Robert 
Johnston was executed in Edinburgh for highway 
robbery. The circumstances which attended his 
execution were striking and painful. 

A wooden platform on which the gibbet stood 
was erected at the west end of St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
and around its south and east side a space was 
railed in to leave room for the criminal and officers 
of justice to have free access from the Lock-up- 
House to the place of execution. What follows 
is abridged from a letter to the Magistrates of the 
City by “ an Eye-Witness ” :— 

“ About half-past two they came out, and Johnson 
walked steadily. I marked his countenance, but saw no 
change of features. He ascended the scaffold with un- 
altered visage, and merely gave a look to the apparatus 
such as a man would give who was determined not to 
shrink. His convulsed effort to appear composed when 
he submitted his neck to the noose was appalling. I 
turned my back, and was about to withdraw, when one 
who stood next me exclaimed, ‘ Good God! his feet are 
not off the scaffold;’ and it was so. He stood on the 
platform ; a partial compression of the windpipe, caused 
by the sudden jerk, insufficient to cause death but suf- 
ficient to produce exquisite agony, shook his whole frame, 
but did not appear to have suspended his mental powers, 
for thrice he bent his legs upwards, evidently on purpose 
to terminate his sufferings. Still he touched the platform. 
He made several unsuccessful attempts to assist in his 
own strangulation. During all these efforts, unutterably 
horrible, carpenters were brought to cut away the wood 
below the table; but for at least ten minutes, could make 
no impression on the machinery. He remained convulsed 
in every fibre, till the motion of his limbs attracted the 
notice and sympathy of the immense crowd, from whom, 
the moment they perceived the protracted torture, a 
spontaneous burst of indignation resounded, and then 
followed a pause, still as death, for a few seconds; but 
when they saw no attempts at relief, a shower of stones 
aimed at the scaffold, accompanied a second expression 
of their indignation.. A quilesen who had observed his 
ineffectual struggles, sprang forward and relieved the 
feelings of the spectators by cutting the man down.” 

“The populace then,” says another writer, “ took 
possession of the scaffold, loosed the rope, and after some 
time succeeded in restoring him to his senses. They then 
tried to bear him off, and had proceeded some way down 
the High Street, when the officers of police, who had 
abandoned their post at the scaffold, proceeded with their 
bludgeons to assail them, and recovered possession of the 
culprit. A spectacle now presented itself equal in horror 
to anything in Paris during the Revolution. The un- 
happy man, half alive, stript of part of his clothes, and 


his shirt turned up, lay on the ground in the middle of 


the street. At last, some of the officers laid hold of him 
and dragged him along the ground for about twenty 
paces into the Police Office. He remained there for about 
half-an-hour, where he was bled in both arms and in the 
temporal vein by a surgeon, and his half-suspended ani- 
mation restored ; but he uttered not a word. Meantime, 
a military force came from the castle. The soldiers sur- 


rounded the place of execution ; he was carried again to 
the scaffold; his clothes thrown about him so that he 
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seemed half-naked, and they fell down in such a manner | posita a Constantino Rhodocanacide Chiensi tune com- 


as to shock decency. While they were adjusting his 
clothes he was left vibrating, upheld partly by the-rope 
and partly by his feet on the table. At last the table was 


removed, when, to the indescribable horror of the specta- | 


tors, he was seen suspended with his face uncovered, and 
one of his hands loose from the cords. Cries were heard 
from every quarter. A chair was brought and the hand 
disengaged from the noose in which it had been twisted. 
The executioner descended, leaving the face still un- 
covered, exhibiting a spectacle too shocking to be de- 
scribed. This continued till twenty-three minutes past 
4 o’clock, when the street lamps were lighted for the night, 
and the moon and stars distinctly visible.” 

This writer concludes : — 

“ The above is a true account by an eye-witness, taken 
down by him in writing during the same evening, as the 
writer hopes to see God in mercy.” 

The legality of this proceeding was much ques- 
tioned at the time, and apparently with justice, 


| morante in celeberrima Academia Oxoniensi. Oxonie, 
| A.D.1660. Typis, A. & L. Lichfield, Academ. Typograph.” 
[In small 8vo. ] 


During the year 1667, he returned to his native 
isle, Chios, where he married the Duchess Henri- 
etta Koressy, his cousin, but whence he was 
obliged, a few months afterwards, by the Turkish 
Government, on account of his political and re- 
ligious opinions, to depart, and return to London, 
where he remained many years, always honoured 


| with the errs | of H. M. King Charles II. 


He died, not in London during the great plague, 


| as an eminent English novelist of our days erro- 


neously stated in one of his romances, but in 
Amsterdam, the 13th of August, 1689, whence 
his mortal remains were a few years later ex- 


| humed by his nephew, Prince Francis and his 


for the criminal had been out of the power of the | 


magistrates; and though they recovered posses- 

sion of his person, there was a want of judicial 

identification. 

from the late one at Leeds, which it exceeds much 

also in the horror of its incidents. G. 
Edinburgh. 


H. H. PRINCE FRANCIS RHODOCANAKIS. 
(3 8. iv. 453; vii. 267, 348.) 
In reply to the query of your correspondent 
Brevis, I have to say that Constantine Rhodo- 


In this respect the case differed | 


canakis, or in Latin Rhodocanaces (genitive case, | 


Rhodocanacidis), was the younger son of Prince 
Demetrius and of Theodora, only daughter of 
Theodorus Palwologus, of the imperial house of 
that name, whose tomb exists till now in the 
parish church of Landulph, in the eastern ex- 
tremity of Cornwall (see Archeologia, vol. xviii. 
. 90, and “ N. & Q.”) from his first wife Eu- 
oxia Comnéna; and consequently grandson of 
Prince Francis Rhodocanakis, Duke, &c., Xe. 

He was born on the 5th of December, 1635, 
in Rhodocanaki Castle, situated a few miles from 
the capital of the Isle of Chios, and built during 
the tenth century by his ancestor Andronicus, 
then Lord High Admiral of Romanus II., Em- 
peror of the Byzantine Empire. 

There he remained until the age of twenty, 
when he departed in company with his learned 
uncle Stephanus, under whose tuition he was, for 
Flanders and France, where he became acquainted 
with the exiled young monarch of England, 
Charles IT., at whose restoration to the throne of 
his ancestors, he wrote in Greek a congratulatory 
poem, dedicated to his friend Sir William Sey- 
mour, Duke of Somerset, Marquis and Earl of 
Hertford, &c., and entitled — 


“Carmina Greca Rythmica gratulatoria de reditu | 


Serenissimi Sacratissimi, et Theophylaktu Principis Caroli 


only daughter, transported in the Isle of Chios, 
and buried in our family mausoleum near his 
ancestors. 

I conclude, observing that all his published 
literary works are preserved in the Library of the 
British Museum except the two following ones, 
both written in English : — 

1. “Infallible Remedy against the Plague, by Doctor 
Constantine Rhodocanaces, Byzantine Nobleman, and 
Honorary Physician to His Majesty King Charles II. 
London. Printed by R. D. in the year 1665.” Small 4to. 

2. “The Last of the Greek Emperors; or, the Fall of 
Constantinople ; written by Konstantinos D. Rhodocanakis, 
Grecian of the Isle of Chios, &c., and dedicated to H. H. 
Prince Pantoleon D. Rhodocanakis, Duke, &c., &c. 
London: Printed by R. D. in the year 1670.” In 4to. 

RuoDOCANAKIS. 

Higher Broughton, near Manchester. 


“ LANG-NEBBED THINGS.” 
(3"4 8, vii. 334.) 

Shall I be wrong in identifying the goblin 
whaap, the long-billed monster) Sir J. Emerson 
TENNENT is inquiring for, in the bittern ? 

“This bird,” says Bewick, “ flies in the same heavy 
manner as the heron, and might be mistaken for the 


heron, were it not for the singular resounding cry which 
it utters from time to time when on the wing ; but this 


| ery is feeble when compared to the hollow booming noise 


which it makes during the night from its swampy re- 
treats :— 

‘ The Bittern booms along the sounding marsh.’” 

Compare Isaiah xiv. 23, when foreboding deso- 
lation, “I will also make it a possession for the 
bittern; and I will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction, says the Lord of hosts.” Again, at 
xxxiv. 11: “ The cormorant and the dittern shall 


| possess it; the owl and the raven shall dwell in 


it.” This exactly corresponds with the words in 
Zephaniah ii. 14: “ The cormorant and the bittern 


| shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; their voices 


II. Magne Britannie, Gallie et Hibernix Regis Com- | 


shall sing in the windows; desolation shall be in 





the thresholds.” All these prophetical passages | 


are strictly in accordance with the descriptions in 


classical writers of Nocturne Striges, or ill-omened | 


The — 


“. . . feralia bubo 


Damna cayens” 


birds. 


of Statius is none other than the screech owl of 


Virgil : — rip aging 
“ Ferali carmine bubo 
Sepe queri et longas in fletum ducere voces.” 


The n. v. bubo is translated “ to cry like a bittern.” 


The long ears of the horned owl, in the dim | 


and dismal night, might easily have led supersti- 
tious rustics to class it among “ lang-nebbit 
things.” Superstition and alarm are the parents 
of much of our folk lore. The long and terrible 
beaks of birds of prey were constantly floating in 
the imagination of Celt or Saxon in bygone ages ; 
and the scream or croak from them added horror 
to the nervous feelings of a lonely churl crossing 
“Mucklestane” or any other dreary “ Moor,” 
more especially in the gloom of night. Yes, so 
it has ever been! Hence — 
“... rostroque immanis Vultur obunco 
Immortale jecur tundens,” 

that preyed upon the vitals of Tityon in the in- 
eae regions, corresponds with the long-beaked 
monster astride St. Antony in his “ Persecution” 
in the picture of Salvator Rosa. The “Ivyt of Theo- 
critus, a name, according to Aristotle from its 
ery or shriek, is the wash-dish, or rather wag-tail 
(Motacilla) in the West of England, where the 
peasantry to this day believe when it flaps against 
and strikes with its beak the cottage window, 
that the death of one of the inmates is at hand. 


The connection, then, of long-beaks with misty | 


demons and incubi by artists from the eleventh to 
the eighteenth century, correctly represents the 
fearful superstition innate in the human mind; 
and from this only can we hope to find any eluci- 
dation of the legendary belief about grallatorial 
birds, ¢. e. Birds on Stilts. QuveEen’s GARDENS, 


In India there is a peculiar performance of jug- 
glers and players, in which a man dressed in a 
cloak of feathers, with the mask of a bird with a 
very long beak, causes invariably much excite- 
ment amongst the native spectators, 

Amongst the African negroes of the West In- 


dies, a similar figure causes the like agitation, and | 


in this latter case, I have been led to suppose that 
there may be some connection between it and the 
Jeathers which invariably enter into the composi- 
tion of an Obeah ball, such as is placed near the 
person whose life is being practised on. 


I might add a curious coincidence connected | 


with such superstitions, but fear I should be trans- 
gressing the limits of the present subject. 
SPAL. 
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May I request Sir J. E. Tennent to reconsider 
his assertion respecting the curlew? he says : — 


“ Why, then, in the instance of the curlew, has the ac- 
cident of the prolonged bill inspired a kindred dread, 
there being nothing in the tone of its voice to give rise to 
terror?” 


The following passage from Recollections of 
Edward Williams, or Iolo-Morganwg, B.B.D., by 
the (late) E. Waring, illustrates both the terror 
caused by the “ lang-nebbed things” and the 
source of the nocturnal cries. 

In discussing various Cambrian superstitions, 
Mr. Waring says: — 

“The Cen Wybr, Dogs of the Sky, otherwise called 
Cwn Annwn, Dogs of Hell (or of the Abyss), are ima- 
ginary spirits of the same family as the diabolical sky 
hunts of German demonology. They are heard in the 
deep gloom of night over some dreary mountain or moor- 
land district, appalling the benighted traveller, or the 
lonely dwellers in those remote places, by baying or yel- 
ling in the most horrid chorus. They are not, however, 
accused of doing any harm beyond the torments they are 
supposed to inflict on disembodied spirits, abandoned to 
their mercy in the region of air, doubtless in retribution 
for some heinous sins committed on earth. 

“Tt was after the bard’s death that I asked the late 
ingenious and well-informed Mr. William Weston Young, 
then residing at Newton Nottage, in Glamorgan, and 
riding and walking in all directions indifferently by night 
or by day, whether he had ever heard the Cwn Wybr in 
his nocturnal travels ? He replied in the affirmative, and 
said the strange atrial noises had at first greatly startled 
and perplexed him. Mr. Young, however, was not super- 
stitious, and being a good naturalist, was observant of 
the notes of birds, and of the remarkable variation be- 
tween the diurnal and nocturnal note of the same species ; 
the latter often producing a supernatural effect when heard 
in darkness and solitude. He suspected these Cun Wybr 


| to be really some gregarious birds flying by night, and 


at length perfectly satisfied his own mind on the subject. 
In the course of his business as a land surveyor, he was 
on a pony one intensely dark night, crossing a desolate 
tract of mountains, when he heard the most extraordinary 
yelping and clamorous noises over his head, in various 
eys, not unlike the cries of hounds and huntsmen in full 
He looked intently upwards, but the darkness 
was impenetrable. His quick ear, however, soon caught 
a rushing sound, which he knew was the burr of pinions 
against the air, and presently a large flight of curlews 
descended so near him, that some of their wings brushed 
his hat as they swept obliquely down to the heather. 
They had no sooner settled on their feet than the Cun 
Wybr ceased to be heard. He then recollected having 
heard the same peculiar nocturnal ery from the curlew on 
former occasions, but had never before encountered such 
an overpoweiing orchestra of these wild serenaders upon 
the wing. Mr. Young admitted that nothing could be 
more natural than the terror of a superstitious or unin- 
formed person at the strange aérial cries he had listened 
to that night, amidst mountain echoes, and in so desolate 
a spot.” (Pp. 141, 142.) 


In addition to the report of Mr. Waring, I may 
mention that more than thirty years ago the late 
Mr. W. W. Young gave me an exactly similar ac- 
count of the manner in which he discovered that 
the nocturnal cry of the curlew is the cause of 

the fearful Cun Wybr. 
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Are the “ Dogs of Tregeagle,” in some parts | 


of Cornwall, the same ? LA&ALIvS. 





With reference to the popular superstition 
which associated “lang-nebbed things” with hags 
or witches, your learned correspondent, Sir J. 
Emerson TENNENT, asks — “Is there any theory 
or conjecture to elucidate this legendary belief, or 


to account for the connexion of the dong bill of the | 


grallatorial birds with this midnight superstition ? 
In reply to this question I would venture to offer 
the following suggestions. 

It is to be remarked in the first place that the 
“ lang-nebbed things,” though we find them men- 


tioned in connexion with witches, do not appear | 
to be identical with them, but to constitute a dis- | 


tinct class. They were, 1 would suggest, the imps 
or familiars, whom the hags were so often accused 
of suckling; and the lang neb, or long bill, was 
for the purpose of getting at the secret teat, which 
was supposed to be often placed at no very acces- 
sible part of the person. 


The idea of suction, as connected with the Ro- | 


man striges, striga, or lamia, is one which fre- 
ogee | occurs in Roman writers. But then it is 
the strix herself who sucks—not suckles: and 
the idea of the creature’s having a neb or bill 
adapted to the purpose — though it had not yet 
decidedly taken the form of a dang neb — already 
began to make its appearance in classic times. 
Thus Ovid, Fast. vi. 131: — 

“ Grande caput, stantes oculi, rostra apta rapine.” 
So that, line 138, 

“. . . plenum poto sanguine guttur habent.” 


And Q. Serenus Sammonicus, who lived in the 
early part of the third century, towards the close 
of his medical poem comes still nearer to the idea 
of lang nebs : — 

“ Preterea si forte premit strix atra puellos, 
Virosa immulgens exsertis ubera labris.” 

Exsertis, put forth, drawn out. Thus the nebs 
began to grow. We shall presently see how in 
medieval times they acquired their full length. 

The medieval witchfinders, in accusing their 
hapless victims of giving suck, had, as they sup- 
— a very high authority. In the Vulgate 

ersion, the first part of Lam. iv. 3 is thus trans- 
lated: —“ Sed et lamiw nudaverunt mammam, 
lactaverunt catulos suos;” quite sufficient autho- 
rity for accusing an imaginary witch of suckling 
an imaginary imp or familiar. 

But now, as to that special point, the said 
familiar’s having a “lang neb,” or a long bill. 
Reference has been made already to the out-of- 
the-way position of the supposed teat. The best 
ee however, is to be found in the old- 
fashioned notion that long-billed birds lived by 
suction. Thus, in the Ormithologia Libri ILI. 1676, 
edited by Ray on the basis of MS. left by F. 


Willughby, we find the following heading, p. 213: 
| “ Aves aquaticee Limosuge, rostris tenuibus longis- 
| simis, rectis ;" under which head appear the scolo- 
| pax (woodcock), gallinago minor (snipe), &e. 

| Here we have the lang neb evidently connected 
| with suction; and though the above heading is 
modified in Ray’s translation, published in 167%, 
| he there, in describing the snipe, has added, as if 
motu proprio, “It lives especially on the fatty 
unctuous humour it sucks out of the earth.” In- 
deed, the idea of sucking, as connected with the 
long-billed snipe, is still vernacular amongst us in 
| country places; and if a patient is unable to take 
| solid food, one may hear it said, “Why, you are 
like a snipe; you live by suction!” 

From these premises we may easily understand 
| how sucking imps were supposed to have long 
bills. Scurn. 





PortRaIt or Minton (3 §. iv. 26.) —The 
“Onslow” portrait, inquired for by Mr. Scuarr 
has, I believe, not yet come to light. Can it be 
the same which I saw at Cambridge about five 
and twenty years ago, in the possession of a so- 
licitor named Cannon, representing Milton as a 
very young man? The “Onslow” portrait, if I 
| remember rightly, was made when he was about 
| twenty. Mr. Cannon told me that he had bought 
| the picture in bad condition, and without a frame, 

from some dealer, either at Ipswich or Bury St. 

Edmunds, I cannot now recollect which. When 

I saw it it had been restored and put into a decent 
| frame. But where is it now? Soon after the 
| appearance of Mr. Scnarr’s query I wrote to 
| Cambridge, but unfortunately my correspondent 
could give me no information on the subject, and 
only knew that Mr. Cannon had been dead for . 
some years, and that his effects had been sold by 
auction. Surely there can be no great difficulty in 
pushing the investigation, if it is worth while 
(and I confess that to me it seems so), beyond the 
point at which I leave it. Q. 


THiackney Horses: Arrri (3 S. vii. 55.) — 
| This is simply an attempt to Latinize the popular 
word for cattle, whether horses or oxen, employed 
in drawing carts or ploughs, and a word which is 
still in usein the North. It is “aver.” The unsuc- 
cessful farmer in Scott's Pirate says of the produce 
| of his farm, “the carles and cart-avers (2. ¢. the 
labourers and cattle employed) make it a’; and 
the carles and cart-avers eat it a’... The word is 
often found in old books. 

May I ask what is its derivation? Du Cange 
thinks “averia” (the usual Low Latin word) to 
be derived from the Old French “ avoir,” to have, 
and that it simply means possession. In this he 
certainly is fortified by the Latin analogy, where 
“pecunia ” is derived from “ pecus,” and from the 





Teutonic, where “feoh,” which originally meant 
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cattle, at last became to be considered a “fee” or | 1. 


freehold possession, Can your readers assist me 
to a conclusion ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 
Martrar’s Epteram (3S. vii. 97, 148, 229.)— 
There is no doubt that the phrase, “ duri ingeni,” 


is to some extent depreciatory; but not to the | 


degree of imputing ignorance, or foolishness. 
“Stupidus” and “stolidus” clearly have such a 
meaning. “Crassus” is su by some to have 
the same sense as our “‘ thick-headed ;” but though 
Horace (Sat. ii. 2) applies this phrase to Ofellus, 
‘‘crassaque Minerva,” it is clear he means nothing | 
like stupidity, for in the very same line he calls | 
him “ sapiens.” 
With all respect for the great authorities against 
me—“ pace tantorum virorum ”—I still think that 
my notion of the meaning of the Latin word durus | 
is exactly that of our English word hard. Of | 
course, no scholar for one minute would translate | 
“durus arator,’ “durus amor,” by any word, 
however euphemized, that would indicate stu- 


ey The “pater durus” of Ovid (fe. xiv. 
87) means, a hard-hearted parent—not one who | 
lacks brain. And in the Oration of Cicero for 


Archias, which has been cited, it is not attempted 
for a moment to impute stupidity to Marius; but 
simply to say that the poet Archias, when a young 
man, was quicker in understanding the measures 
of the Cimbri than the old soldier Marius. This 
surely did not impute stupidity. to the latter. 
Many an old general of the present day would be 
glad of the assistance of a subaltern in French, 
German, or Danish, or of a young attaché, as to 
the secrets of the various foreign courts. 

The “os durum” (Ovid, Met. v. 457) is exactly 
our phrase, “‘hard-mouthed;” and no one who 
reads Juvenal, would ever interpret “‘durumque 
Catonem ”’ as “ stupid Cato.” 

Again, suppose we refer directly to the expres- 
sion used as regards the fine arts. Pliny (xxxv.40,) 
speaks of Mechophanes as “durus in coloribus et 
sile multus;” and from the same expression as 
to other painters—“ Antidotus in coloribus seve- 
rior,” “ Athenion austerior colore ”’—the meaning 
is not that Mechophanes was ignorant as to colour- 
ing, but that he painted in a low tone, using 
ochre instead of the brighter yellows. 

I will not multiply examples; but still think 
the expression “duri ingeni” to be exactly our 
“ hard-headed ” : not brilliant, but shrewd, clever, 
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These arms were confirmed to the family in 
| 1576 by Cooke, the then Clarencieux, in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ And being required of Henry Muskett of Halston, in 
| the county of Suffolk, Gent., to make serche im the regis- 
| ters and recordes of my office, for such arms and crest as 

he may lawfully have ; whereupon at his request I have 

made serche accordingly, and do find that he may law- 
| fully have the arms and crest hereafter followinge, &c.” 

(Hollingworthe’s Stowmarket, p. 125, quoted from Harl. 
| MS. 2146.) 

The Musketts held the manor of Harleston or 
Harold’stown (Herolestun of Domesday), co. Suf- 
folk, whither they are sup d to have migrated 
from Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, and their 
arms appear to have been originally three muschets 
(sparrow-hawks) in allusion to the name. Is it 
— that Cooke merely adopted the arms of 

[arold to the family into whose hands certain of 
the lands of that prince had fallen ? 
James A, Hewitt. 


Capetown, S.A. 


ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED (3" S. vii. 363.) 
I am tempted to add a few more instances of 
strange uses of adverbs. In Norfolk, one often 
hears of a person unwell, that he is “ very sadly;” 
and when his health is improved, we are told that 
he is “finely,” or “ good tidily.” But many years 
ago I was amused at a speech in Gloucestershire. 
It is common in the Western counties to say that 
a person is “pure,” to signify that he is pretty 
well in health. “How do you do, this morning ? ” 
“Pure, thank ye.” So on one occasion which I 
remember, an honest farmer, intending to inquire 
in the most respectful manner after the health of 
a family inhabiting a mansion in the place, said 


| without the least consciousness of any equivocal 


signification in his phraseology: “I hope, Sir, 
the ladies are all pure.” F. C. H. 

There is in the use of the verb “to be ” an am- 
biguity similar to that which ere out (p. 225) 
in the use of the verbs “to look,” “to feel.” 

1. “To be” may be simply the copula, and if 
by means of it, as such, I wish to predicate a 
| quality of any subject, I use an adjective, as “the 
rose is sweet.” 

2. “To be” may be the verbum secunde adja- 
centis, as the scholastic logicians term it; in other 
words, it may of itself containing, that is, a pre- 
| dicate in itself, predicate existence of the subject — 
e. g- Deus est, God is, 

If, then, I wish to qualify the existence thus 





and business-like—exactly the qualities an archi- 
tect ought to have. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Posterity or Kine Harotp (3 §. y. 35, 
217; vi. 318, 436.)—The arms borne by the 
family of Muskett of Intwood are almost identical 
with those ascribed to King Harold : arg. between 
2 bars gu. six leopards’ faces of the second, 3, 2, 


expressed, to add its state and conditions, I em- 
| ploy an adverb to modify the force of the verb 
“to be.” Hence I say “She is well, is poorly,” 
| &e., because I refer to the present conditions of 
| her being. 

Now to compare our usage with that of the 
| Greek and Latin languages. Our phrases “It is 
| well,” “She is well,” correspond exactly to the 
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Latin “Bene est,” “Bene se habet,’”* “Bene 
valemus;” and to the Greek ed ew’ eb diexcioba. 
They may imply a certain activity (cf. “agere 
vitam,” and perhaps the connection between Bios, 
Bla, vivo, vita, vis, vir), which is correctly qualified 
by an adverb. This activity is seen more plainly 
in two phrases which express the same meaning in 
different words. I mean the Greek ed xpdrrew and 
our “‘ He shall do well,” “ How do youdo?” In 
Latin we find the phrase “Satine salve?” (e. g. 
Liv. i. 58), which is often written “Satine salve,” 
the question arising whether the Roman meant 
to say, “Satine salve res se habet ?” “ Satine salve 
est—agitur?” or “Satine salve res sunt?” I 
have no doubt that the reading “salve ” and the 
construction it involves is the more correct, espe- 


cially since in the 7rinummus of Plautus we have | 
s 


the inquiry “Satine salve? dic mihi,” answered 
by an adverb “ Recte.” 

After all it is undeniable that such an expres- 
sion as “She is nicely” does sound peculiar and 
even incorrect. I apprehend the reason to be this: 
the construction by which “is” is merely the 

’ . . “>. 

copula, and an adjective is used to predicate a 
quality of the subject isso much simpler than the 
adverbial construction which I have attempted to 
explain, that long use of such adverbial phrases 
as “ He is well,” * He is poorly,” &c., has made us 
regard the words “well,” “ poorly,” as adjectives. 
It is only on examination that their true character 
appears. But in the phrase, “She is nicely,” 
familiarity has not yet bred contempt for the cha- 
racter of the word “nicely.” We realise its ad- 
verbial importance, and hesitate to use it because 
itis not an adjective, because, that is, it will not 
resignits adverbial pretensions to accommodate it- 
self to a mistaken notion. Fasrvs OXoNIENSIS. 


Mrantne or Arpery (3™ §. vii. 345.)—Per- 
haps your recent decision in “ Notices to Cor- 
respondents,” against receiving just now any more 
notes about Cold Harbour, will not forbid my 
saying just a word or two in reply to C. T. 
have something of my own to say about Cold 
Harbour, but will not intrude it upon you at 
present. I make no motion; “I only rise to ex- 
plain.” C.T. says, “ Arbery is an old English 
word for wood-fuel;” but his quotation from 
Mandeville does not warrant this assertion: “In 
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that contree is but lyttil arbery, ne trees that | 


beren fruite, ne othere.” “ Arbery” is here used 
in the sense of “ wood” =sylva, wald ; not “ wood” 
= lignum, holz. J. Drxon. 


Tue Pups, Earts or Pemproxe (3" S. vii. 
378.)—Your correspondent will find in Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s Wiltshire, vol. ii. p. 144, that the first 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke, died 23rd January, 
1649-50, and was buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
“Where a splendid monument was designed to 


* Cf. the French “ I] se porte bien.” 
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| 
| rpetuate his memory, for which a statue of 
| brass, of extraordinary size, was cast, representing 
| him clothed in armour, but it was never erected.” 
| From the same writer he will learn (iid, p. 147) 
| that the second Philip died in 1669-70, and was 
| buried in the family vault in Salisbury Cathedral. 
= 

Datyety’s “ Scorrisn Porms” (3*¢ S. vii. 254.) 
Half mark: steikis, This, I think, simply means 
half-mark pieces; i, e. pieces of money of half a 
mark each in value. The context is clearly to this 
effect — 

“Sa gat thair handfull of thir half mark steikis.” 

That ste may mean a piece of money is evident 





| from the use of the German stiick ; compare A.-S. 


sticce. 

Tottis.—Compare Burns’s use of tawted or tautie 
hair, meaning locks of hair matted (twisted ?) to- 
gether 

Bedene.—Bidding, commandment, seems most 
likely. W. W. Sxeat. 


22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


Tue Lixcomnsntre Cuurcu-Notes or Grer- 
vAsE Hoxtxs (3" §, vii. 356, 389) have been par- 
tially published in several of the works that have 
rae cf portions of that county. In “An Ac- 
count of the Churches of the Division of Holland, 
in the County of Lincoln, with sixty-nine [lustra- 
tions,” published at Boston in 1843, they are 
given, and the following remarks are made in the 
Preface : — 

“The notes taken on these Churches by Col. Holles, 
immediately previous to the visits of the Parliamentary 
perpetrators of sacrilege, are especially valuable; and 
they show how much the deadly hatred of the Puritan 
faction robbed and pillaged our sacred edifices, after the 
‘superstitious furniture’ had been removed. They also 
show that the parochial clergy were very liberal benefac- 
tors to the edifices under their, charge, giving windows 
and sedilia, and sometimes even entire chancels, at their 
own cost.” 

In Creasey’s History of Sleaford, and the neigh- 
bouring parishes, 8vo, Holles’s Notes for several 
churches are also published; and so also, in 
Thompson’s Boston, fol. 1856, pp. 191—194; and 
Weir’s Horncastle, 4to, 1820, p. 31. 

J.G.N. 


Roya Franxrvne (3* 8. vii. 279, 350, 385.) — 
The misapprehension as to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Kent having franked by his Christian name, “ Ed- 
ward,” may have arisen from his having so written 
his name on the address of letters not sent by post. 
I believe autograph-collectors will say that such 
has been a frequent practice with members of the 
royal family. But in the case of the late Duke of 
Gloucester, I have now before me two actual 
franks (that have passed the post) dated in 1830 
and 1833, on which his Royal Highness has 
signed, not Gloucester, but William ——. 
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Pagan Caricature (3™ S§, vii. 330.)— Mr. 
Watrorp is quite correct in stating that the 
“quotation wanted” occurs in one of the early 
chapters of Tertullian’s Apology, and I have plea- 
sure in furnishing your readers with the pas- 
sage : — . 

“Sed nova jam Dei nostri in isté proxime civitate 
editio publicata est, ex quo quidam frustrandis bestiis 
mercenarius noxius picturam proposuit cum ejusmodi in- 
scriptione, Deus CuristrANonumM Oxocno#tes. Is erat 
auribus asininis, altero pede ungulatus, librum gestans, 
et togatus. Risimus et nomen et formam.”—Tertullian, 


Apologeticus adversus Gentes, § 16, p. 17 D, edit. Paris, | 


1641. 
In the margin of my copy is the following ma- 


nuscript note on the word Onochetes, written in a | 


beautiful, clear, upright hand of the seventeenth 
century :— 
“ Legendum est Ononychotos, quod reperitur in Vossii 


etymologico, et notat Asinum ungulatum, “Oves et | 


“Ovvt, ungula. Vide Bibl. Bremensem, class. mt. fase. vi. 
pp. 1041, 1036; et Heinii Diss. Sacr., lib. ii. cap. 10, in 
Bth. [bibliotheca] Germ., t. xl. p. 193.” 

There is a reference to the same caricature in 
another work of Tertullian, in which he retorts 
with stinging severity upon the polytheistic 
heathens. The following is the passage : — 

“ Nova jam de Deo nostro fama suggessit. Adeo nuper 

uidam perditissimus in ist civitate, etiam sux religionis 
desertor, solo detrimento cutis Judzus, utique magis post 
bestiarum morsus, ad quas se locando quotidie toto jam 
corpore decutit, cum incedit picturam in nos proposuit 
sub ista proscriptione, ONocHokTEs. Is erat auribus can- 
teriorum, et in toga, cum libro, altero e ungulato ; et 
credidit valgus Judwo. Quod enim aliud genus semina- 
rium est infamiw nostre? Itaque in tot civitate Ono- 
choétes predicatur. Sed et hoc tamque hesternum, et 
auctoritate temporis destitutum, et qualitate auctoris in- 
firmum, libenter excipiam studio retorquendi. Videamus 
igitur, an hic quoque nobiscum deprehendamini. Neque 
enim interest qua forma, dum deformia simulacra curemus ? 
Sunt penes vos et canino capite, et leonino, et de bove, et 
de ariete et hirco, cornuti dii, caprigenw, vel anguini, et 
alites planta fronte et tergo. Quid itaque nostrum unicum 
denotatis? Plures Onochoéte penes vos deprehendun- 
tur.”—Ad Nationes, lib. i. § 14, p. 59 C, D. 

Be We oe 


Tue tTarrp Prague or Eeypr (3" S. vii. 297, 
365.)— There are only two kinds of insects, the 
louse and the gnat, on which we have to decide. 
The evidence on which this question rests, con- 
sists of, 1, the context; 2, parallel passages; 3, the 
ancient versions; and 4, the rationale of the case. 
1. The context speaks of the insects being on or 
in man and beast; this best applies to the louse, 
which, as Aristotle shews, is a parasite* on man 
and beast, and also on birds and fish (Hist. An., 
v. 31); but does not so well apply to the gnat. 


* So "]3, place or situation (Gen. xl. 13, xli. 13), a 
stand, base, or pedestal (Is. xxxiii. 23, 1 Kings vii. 31), 
which is the root of 33; for there is no proof of the 
latter being an Egyptian word,.2s Rosenmiller conjectures, 


| 2, The only parallel passage to Exodus viii. is 
| Psalm cy. 31, for the word 6°33, cinnim, does not 
| elsewhere occur; but as it merely refers to this in- 
| sect being in all their coasts, borders, or territo- 
| ries, in terms of Exodus x. 14, furnishes no proof 
| either way. 3. The ancient versions chiefly read 
the louse, but the Septuagint and Vulgate read 
the gnat, which shows that between the event 
of the plague, 8.c. 1491, and the translation of the 
Septuagint, n.c. 277, an interval of twelve centu- 
ries, doubt had crept in as to the kind of insect. 
A still longer interval occurred before the Syriac, 
| Arabic, Latin, and other ancient versions were 
| made. 4. As to the rationale of the case, I may 
refer to the improbability of the gnat or mosquito, 
| on the ground that such a plague was avoidable, 
| either by ascending to an elevation, inasmuch as 
| this insect does not fly high, or by a covering of a 
| curtain or net, for even a fisherman’s net will suf- 
fice to keep off the mosquito, although the meshes 
| are large (Herod. ii. 95). There appears also to 
be a special reason for Moses creating this plague 
of the louse, where the Egyptian priests first failed 
in imitating the plague, because, according to He- 
rodotus, such priests shaved, every third day, all 
hairs from every part of their bodies, expressly to 
prevent the louse or any dirt from accumulating 
on their skin (ii. 37, Philo, De Circumcisione, 
vol. ii. p. 211; Maimonides, De Suppellectile Templi, 
ix.; Schmidt De Sacerd. et Sacrif. A°gypt., p. 15, 
note; and Larcher’s note iz loco). Those who 
have read modern works on Egypt, as Lane’s, 
Mrs. Poole’s, &c., or on the Hottentots of South 
Africa, will be aware that the louse is still an 
almost unavoidable plague. Up to the time of 
Bochart there was general uniformity of opinion 
amongst Hebraists, beginning with Josephus, as to 
the louse, but after the publication of Oedmann’s 
Vermischte Sammlungen aus der Naturkunde sur 
Erklirung der heiligen Schrift (P.1. ¢. vi. p. 74-91), 
the gnat has been preferred by Rosenmiiller and 
the German school (Scholia in Ex. viii. 13). 
T. J. Buckton. 


Lichfield. 
Caranoo (3 S. vii. 269, 310.) — This remark- 
able woman was born Noy. 11, 1792, at Witheridge, 
Devonshire, and was the second child of Thomas 
Willcocks, an honest hardworking man, by trade 
a cobbler, and of Mary his wife, a sober industri- 
| ous woman, whose maiden name was Burgess. 
| This daughter was named Mary, and was admitted 
| into the Magdalen Hospital, London, under the 
feigned name of Anne iame on Feb. 4, 1813, 
| previously to which she had led a loose life for 
| some years. One of the men with whom she 
cohabited, and to whom she stated she was mar- 

| ried after two months’ acquaintance by a Romish 
| priest, was named Bakerstendht or Beckerstein, 
| a foreigner, from whom doubtless she learnt the 
Malay language, and thus became acquainted with 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Asiatic customs and idioms, so useful to her in prac- 
tising her subsequent impositions. Anglicising his 


antism, and became acquainted with several distinguished 
” 


name, she changed hers from Mary Willcocks into | 


that of Mary Baker; although, after the discovery 


of her imposture, we find herin 1817 entered as a | 


assenger on board tlre Robert and Ann, Captain 
Rebesteen, for Philadelphia as “ Mrs. Burgess.” 
How long she remained in America I am unable 
exactly to ascertain, but believe about seven years ; 


and she afterwards exhibited herself in London, | 
| John Fothergill, me Benjamin Franklin, and me 


which, however, gratified her overweening vanity 
only for a time, when she travelled on the conti- 


nent, where she remained some years in the South , 


of France and North of Spain. 

I became acquainted with her in Bristol in De- 
cember, 1849, when, after much reluctance, she 
gave me her signature as ‘Mary Baker.” She 


then lived under Pyle Hill, Bedminster, and gained | 


her livelihood as well as supported her daughter, 
still living, by selling leeches to our Infirmary 
Hospital, and to many of our druggists. 

She avoided as much as possible any conversa- 
tion with regard to her former career, of which I 
think she was much ashamed; and nothing an- 
noyed her more than when a neighbour’s child 
ventured to call after her “‘Caraboo !” 

She died in December last year, but I have not 
yet been able to ascertain the exact date. 

BRISTOLIENSIS. 


CuisHa: CursnEae (35'S. vii. 338.) —Cuisheag, 
or cuisheog, is a diminutive, formed from cas, a 
stalk, or tendril—Irish and Gaelic. The Irish 
pronunciation is cushogue. I am not aware that it 
denotes any particular variety of grass. The word 
is used in the Ossianic poems for the grass swept 
by the wind over the tomb of the hero, &e. The 
cotton grass (Eriophorum, one of the sedges) also 
furnishes a comparison fur the white bosoms of 
the Ossianic maidens, the seeds of that plant being 
furnished with a pencil of snow-white filaments. 
This is the canach (canach) of the Irish and Gaclic. 
Cushag (gushag) is the wild mustard plant. 

We ae 

Dublin. 

BENJAMIN Frankury (35'¢ S. vii. 356.) — The 
following extract is from The Streets of London, 
by J. T. Smith, 1854 (Richard Bentley), and 
refers to the query of S. W. P. in the last num- 
ber: — 

“ Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields is memorable as 
the scene of the early life of Franklin. His lodgings were 
in Duke Street, and he worked as a journeyman printer 
in the office of Mr. Watts in Great Wyld Street ad- 
Joining. He first of all worked for a twelve month at 
4 printer’s named Palmer, in Bartholomew Close; but he 
worked for Mr. Watts during the remainder of his stay in 
England. c 
sisting of one room, at the house of a widow lady opposite 
the Catholic chapel, which he paid for at the rate of 
3s. 6d. a-week, The landlady was a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter; who, marrying a Catholic, had abjured Protest- 


families of that persuasion. 

At that time Franklin was about nineteen years 
of age, and the house where he lived probably 
No. 8. Some time back, I made the following 
note in connection with Franklin : — Pursuant to 
an order of the Court of Chancery, dated the &th 
August, 1772, made in the matter of the proprie- 
tors of the Pensylvania Land Company of London, 
a sum of money was directed to = paid to “ Dr. 


David Barclay, as attorneys to the managers of 
the Pensylvania Hospital in Pensylvania.” This 
sum of money was accordingly received on the 
27th August, 1772, by B. Franklin and D. Barclay 
for themselves, and as attorneys for Dr. John 
Fothergill, the eminent Quaker physician. 
ALBERT Buttery. 
DESCENDANT OF SARSFIELD (3" S, vii. 378.) — 
I presume Mr. RepMond means the celebrated 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan. Irish pedigrees 
have generally an exceedingly uncertain notoriety, 
particularly among those who are best acquainted 
with genealogical difficulties and inquiries; but 
the following, having the sanction of a title, I am 


, happy to give it to Mr. RepMonp quantum valeat. 


It was in 1725 that he took his lodgings, con- | 


Sir John Bingham, Bart., married Anne, daugh- 
ter of Agmondesham Vesey, Esq.,-niece or grand- 
niece of Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan. He 
died in 1749, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
who, dying without issue in 1752, the baronetcy 
devolved upon his brother, Sir Charles Bingham, 
who was raised to the peerage in 1776 as Baron 
Lucan of Castlebar, and advanced to be Earl of 
Lucan, 1795. Any peerage will tell the rest. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Tur O’'Connors o¥ Kerry (3 8, vii. 280, 564.) 
I have pleasure in referring your correspondent 
for mo interesting information to the Kerry 
Magazine, 1855, vol. ii. pp. 181-188. ABHBA. 

“Woprow’s Private Lerrers” (5" 8. vii. 
378.)—This was one of the many works issued by 
the late John Stevenson, bookseller, Edinburgh 
(Sir Walter Scott’s “True Jock”). In the Pre- 
face thereto it is remarked that — 

“ Although the ensuing Jetters are both curious and in- 
teresting, their peculiar and local nature renders them 
best suited for private circulation among those persons 
who think there is no very great harm in being diverted 
with such (antiquated) scandal as afforded amusement to 
a person so truly respectable and virtuous as Mr. Robert 
Wodrow, Minister of the Gospel at Eastwood, to whom 
(with the exception of a very few) they are all addressed.” 

In Fraser's London Magazine for March, 1854, 
p. 326, there appeared a very clever and amusing 
review of this curious little volume, where it is 
asserted that it was the joint productions of the 
late celebrated facetious Peter, Lord Robertson, 
and a highly popular clergyman. The impression 
having been limited to some fifty or seventy copies, 
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it is now entirely out of print, and consequently 
rare. T.G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 

Toe Immortatrty or tHe Brore CREATION 
(3" §. vi. 415; vii. 339, 385.) -— Those who are 
interested in this question may consult the Lettres 
de quelques Juifs a Voltaire, tom. iii. p. 394; Car- 
penter’s Instinct in Animals ; 
tive View of Men and . Animals ; 
History of the World;* Hume's Essays, vol. ii. 
pp. 111-117; Rowton’s Debater, p- 243; Jesse’s 
Anecdotes of Dogs, and Gleanings iw Natur al Fis- 
tory ; Waterton’s Essay on Natural History; Aimé 
Martin, On Education (by Lee) 
ral History of Creation, p. 333 ; Reid, On the Mind, 
p. 489; Fletcher, On Cruelty to Animals; Willis, 
De Animd Brutorum. 

Your correspondent’s hint in p. 339 induces me 


Turner’s Sacred 


to confine the above references to the works of | 


laymen only. I avail myself of this opportunity 
to express my thanks for the varied information 
supplied by Mr. Woopwarp, P.M., J. B. Saw, 


F.P.L. (in whom I have the pleasure of recognis- | 
| and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English 


ing an old archeological friend), Mr. W. D. Horzz, 
R.LF., and on several occasions by yourself. 
H. W.T. 


Manetno (3™ S, vii. 356, 389.) — As regards 


the credibility of the history circulated under | 


Manetho’s name, see Faber, Hore Mosaice, i. 


p. 56, 


251; and Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures, 
and note. i We te 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series of the Reign of 


Elizabeth, 1581-1590, preserved in Her Majesty’s Record 

Office. Edited by Robert Lemon, Esq., F. 

the Direction of ‘the Master of the Rolls, &c. 

man.) 

Mr. Lemon has not done justice to himself or to the 
value of the present Calendar by omitting an introduction. 
But it is impossible to open the book at any page with- 
out perceiving at a glance how full of interest are the 


(Long- 


documents relating to this period of Elizabeth’s reign | 


which are preserved in the Record Office, and how care- 

fully Mr. Lemon has calendered them. Thus at p. 209, 

while the majority of the documents recorded on it relate 

to the works then (1584) in hand at Dover Castle, we 
find the Queen thanking the Captains of the Trained 
ands for the diligence they had shown ; and Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton writing to Burghley of the “ Illness of Her 

Majesty through eating for breakfast a confection of barley 

sodden with sugar and water, and made exceeding thick 

with bread.” 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 
L. Craik, M.A. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 
This book, the object of which is so well conceived, and 

which has been as ably carried out by Mr. Craik ; 


A New Edition revised and enlarged. 


* I greatly re reference to 


gret not having any specific 
vol. and page. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Gregory’s Compara- | 


; Vestiges of Natu- | 


S.A., under | 


this | 
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book so happily named by Lord Brougham; for, as we 
learn from the present edition, Lord Brougham suggested 


| the alteration of the proposed title, The Love of Know- 


ledge overcoming Difficulties in the Pursuit, into its present 
terser and better form, this book will ever be a favourite, 
and Messrs. Bell & Daldy have done wisely in adding 
portraits to it, and including it in Bohn’s Jilustrated 
Library Series. 


Devotions before and after Holy Communion. 

Parker.) 

The well-known initials T. K. will sufficiently explain 
how the author has drawn up this little manual, “ in the 
true spirit of the Ancient Liturgies and of our own.” 

The Fortnightly Review. Edited by George Henry Lewes. 

No.1. (Chapman & Hall.) 

A new candidate for the favour of the periodical-read- 


(J. H. & J. 


| ing public, based on the idea of the Revue des Deur 


Mondes, and intended to further the cause of progress. 
The first number exhibits a goodly array of contributors, 
and a pleasant variety of subjects treated by them. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier five-and-forty years ago proved 
himself a diligent student of Early English Literature by 


| his Poetical Decameron. Mr. Lilly is now about to pub- 
| lish a couple of octavo volumes, in which our old friend and 


corresponde nt, will give us the fruits of that additional 
forty-five years’ study under the title of A Bibliographical 


Language, alphabetically arranged, accompanied with 


| Numerous Extracts, in Verse and P rose, 4nd a very copious 
| and useful Index, which —— the last fifty years have 


come under the observation of J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and ad- 


| dress are given for that purpose:— 
| Rev. A. Home's Crzricat Lanovn: ms occassonat Cuamacten AND 


Extent. 186 
Pareanieoee ~ noncn Extension rx Liyanpoor. 1861? 
Guapstrons (Rr. Ion. . E.), Lerran to Rronr Rev. w. Sarnwer, 
.D., Bisnor or Anenpexx anp Parmmvus. London, 1852. 


Wanted by Rev. Aiken Irvine, Kilbride, Bray. 


Natices ta Corresponvents. 


O. L.'s query about Vines was, we presume, intended for The Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, fo which it has been forwarded, and where our Querist 
will doubtless get the information he desires. 

Rosser Panxenr. For the origin of the passage m the Burial eretens 
“ In the midst of life we are in death,” consult” N. & Q.” 3rd 8. v. 177, 
Feb. 27, 1864. 

K. 1. The MS. plays presented to the aren | Museum by Mr. Coven- 
try Patmore are not at present available. The seven dramas inquired 
after are of the eightee nth century 

Enaarom. — 3rd 8. vii. p. 377, col. ii. line 33, for “* Baltimore” 
“ Barry more.’ 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready, = © may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

@s* Cases for binding the volumes of “N.& Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


is published at noon on Friday, and is also 


read 


“Nores awp Qveams” 


| ieewed in Mowruty Paars. The one for Stamprp Cortes for 
| Six Months forwarded direct from the 
| fa 3 Inpex) & lls. 4d., which 


By George 


-ublisher (including the Half- 
may be paid by Post Office Order, 
ble at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wittiam G. Surrn, 32, 
fauutxoron Sraxer, Staawn, W.C., where also all Commomicarions 
vor tar Eprron should | be addressed, 
“ Nores & Quenies” is semen for transmission abroad. 


Cone or Disease of tae Cussr ny Da. Lococn’s Potmonsce Warens 
From Mr. Thomas Wiles, Market Deeping : ** Your valuable —— 
are very efficient for Chest Diseases. I have tried them myself, and re- 
commended them to several friends, and proved their beneficial effects. 

S$. give instant relief, and saney cure asthma, con- 
s, and all disorders of the breath and 7 Price 


Is. bed. 28. 1 od and lis. per box. Sold by all Druggiste. 














